











October 20, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Judge Parker on the Philippines—The “ Slocum’’ Commiss'on’s 
Report—Work on the Panama Canal—The Philippines — The Lippe- 
Detmold Succession—The Battle of Shakhe River, with. Map, Etc. 


~» * & 
Winthrop Murray Crane... 2. 5 ec cc ecco ceo 
Field Notes. ........ +. ++ +A JAPANESE SURGEON 
The Unsailed Frigate (Poem). ... . . . THEODORE ROBERTS 
New York’s New Underground World . . . . JOHN T. HETRICK - 
From Cell to Song (Poem)... . .. . «ADDISON BALLARD 
The West Through Eastern Eyes. .... . . STEPHEN M. DALE 
The East Through Western Eyes... . . . EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
Future Government in the Philippines. . A. REGIDOR Y JURADO 
A Perilous Climb. . .... . . . WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN 


~  & 
EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 

Mr. Cortelyou and the Campaign Benson’s “* Rossetti ’’ 
Prof. Harnack’s Lecture Fall of Feudalism in Ireland 
A Reply to a Challenge Kipling’s “* Traffic and Discoveries”’ 
Japanese Psychology Thwaites’s ‘* Western Travels’ 
The Simple Life Man and Woman 
Football Strategy, Etc. Old Testament Prophecy, Etc. 
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Dress Shield 


The lightest dress shield made. Is 35 per cent lighter 
and wears twice as long as any other light weight shield. 


The Best Shirt Waist Shield Made. 


Absolutely u pry nee any degree of moisture or 
n be washed and i 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 78) Broadway, N. ¥, 





Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Co, 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
hew York 











FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life . 
Assurance Corporation 


Assurance in Force, - $10,000,009 
Paid PolicQholders in 23 years, $8,000,000 
; 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


> Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


% MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
; INSURANCE COMPANY 


g Mutual Reserve Building 


305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


sumption. 





Ayers 
Cherry Pectora 


For hard colds, chronic 
coughs, bronchitis, cot: 
Ask yout 
doctor if he has bette 
advice. He knows. He 
has the formula. He 
understands how il 
soothes and heals 
Tested for over half : 


century. —a.c.atekea tt 
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THE GIBSON BOQK FOR 1904 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


Containing a larger proportion of full-page drawings 
than in any former book; and many of them are among the 
maturest and most thoughtful, as well as the most subtly 


humorous, productions of Mr. Gibson’s pencil. 
$4.20 net, (Expressage Extra). 

The Saw Book by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR OF 


TALLAG 


One of the most intimate animal studies, 
as well as one of the most thrilling stories 
Mr. Seton has ever written. Illustrated with 
numerous drawings in half-tone and line. 

$7.25 net (postage extra.) 


Copyright, 1904, by Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 


FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA 


By Rev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M D., 
S.T.D. With 12 full-page illustrations. 


$2.50 net (postage 15 cents) 


THE STRATEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. With nine maps. 


$7.50 net ( postage 14 cents). 


The story of the extraordinary struggles of the last five years for supremacy in control among 
American railroads and of the development and rebuilding of the transcontinental systems. A 
work of striking and dramatic interest covering the recent history of railway life and operation in 


America. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 


By EUGENE FIELD. With eight full page 
illustrations in colors and title-page design 
by Maxfield Parrish. Royal 8vo, $2.50. 
The poems which Mr. Parrish has selected 

for illustration reveal the author in his most 

varied moods—imaginative, fanciful, tender, 
grotesque and humorous. In typography, paper, 
binding, etc., the book is worthy of both the 

‘poet and illustrator. 


MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE, author of ‘“‘The 
Toiling of Felix,’’ ‘‘The Builders,” etc. 


$7.00 net (postage 10 cents). 


This volume collects the lyrical and other 
verse which, for some years past, has been 
establishing Dr. Henry van Dyke’s high place 
among American poets. 





THE NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


Ready 
This Week 
By ROBERT GRANT. 


THE UNDERCURRENT 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


For Sale 
Everywhere 
$7.50 


This powerful novel contains a strong presentation of some grave dangers in the social forces 


of to-day. 
H. G. WELLS 


The Food of the Gods 
And how It Came to Earth 

‘His story is a notable one that 
will be read very widely.” 


—N. Y. Sun. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


The Last Hope 


“It will be reckoned among the 
best books of the year.” 
—N., y. Ev 


It is also a strong and sympathetic love story. 


NELSON LLOYD 


The Soldier :: Valley 


“Tt would be difficult to find i 
where in recent fiction a novel that is 
so vivid and graphic a picture of life.” 


ening Post. —Brooklyn Eagle. 


JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME 


Illustrated in colors. $7.50 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York 
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Modern Fables in Slang 


BY 


GEORGE ADE 
IN THREE UNIFORM VOLUMES 


1. THE GIRL PROPOSITION 
2. PEOPLE YOU KNOW 
3. BREAKING INTO SOCIETY 








E are just issuing a new edition of the famous ‘‘ Fables in 
W Slang,’’ by George Ade. Mr. Ade has made for himself 
a permanent name in American literature as a humorist, 

satirist, and playwright. The fables are not only funny, but each 
teaches a lesson. There isa laugh on every page. It is a waste 


of words to emphasize their popularity. They are a permanent 
addition to America’s lighter literature. W. D. Howells, in 
America, and Andrew Lang, in England, pay the highest tributes 
to Mr. Ade’s originality and satiric Americanism. 

The volumes are of convenient, medium size, handsomely 
bound in ornamented cloth, with humorous illustrations by 
McCutcheon, Holme, and other artists. The set forms a perma- 
nent addition of value to any library. 








OUR OFFER: On receipt of $1.00 we will send you George 
Ade’s MODERN FABLES IN SLANG in three 
uniform volumes —all charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send 
them back at our expense and we will send back the $1.00. If you do like 
them, send us one dollar a month until the total amount, $5.00, is paid. In 
addition to the three volumes of Fables we will enter your name, without 
additional cost to you, for one year’s subscription to either Harper’s Mac- 
AZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, Or Harper’s Bazar. The total cost to you for 
both books and periodical is five dollars. In writing please state which 
periodical you want. 


HARPER Q BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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The Latest Books 
The United States, 1607-1904 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, Industry, 
Commerce and Civilization. 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 
IN TEN PARTS (each complete in octavo Volume). 
PARTI, COLONIZATION. 1607-1697 Now Ready. 


8vo. with rs0 maps and diagrams (many colored). Net $3.50 (carriage 25 cents). 


The requirement for a new history of the United States arises from the new points of view of the Twentieth 
Century, from the growing importance in modern American life of the industrial activities, and from the new light 
that has been secured from material not before available upon certain periods and special divisions of the history. 
The volumes contain a very comprehensive series of diagrams and tables showing the successive stages of industrial 
and financial development, together with maps presenting the record of the territorial expansion of the Nation, and 
portraits from steel plates or in photogravure of representative National leaders. 


SEND FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 


Indian Life in Town and Country 


By HERBERT COMPTON No. 1 in Our Asiatic Neighbors 


12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.20 (By mail $1.30) 


The reception accorded OUR EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS SERIES has encouraged the publishers to arrange for 
further volumes of the same style and general character, of which INDIAN LIFE is the first issue. 


Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK, author of ‘‘Japanese Physical Training,’’ etc. 


12mo. with 32 illustrations from life. Net $1.25 (By mail $1.35) 


In this his fourth volume Mr. Hancock presents a long series of advanced and highly scientific feats of attack 
and defense that are practiced by Japanese experts in Jui-Jitsu. With a thorough knowledge of these feats, such 
as may be gained from a study of the book, one does not need to be aman of brawn and muscle in order to 
overcome @ powerful opponent. ; 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


The Light Brigade | Mr. Wind and 
in Spain Madam Rain 


or, the LAST FIGHT OF SIR JOHN MOORE ty Emily Makepiece. ‘With 20 quaine lilnens: 
By HERBERT STRANG tions on Bennett. 
ull gilt. 


a A oa f a delightfully fanciful child’s story, f 
. reprint of a delightfully fanciful child's s' , famous 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 half acentury ago. The illustrations have Sonn peieenn 
A stirring story of adventure. The scene is laid in } and enlarged from the originals and add greatly to the 
Spain during the campaign under Sir John Moore. attractiveness of the book. 


Secret History of To-day 


Being Revelations of a Diplomatic Spy. 
By ALLEN UPWARD r2mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


The clever author of these papers in his character of a Diplomatic Sherlock Holmes has given the ‘‘true history” 
and the elucidation of a number of the historic puzzles of later years, such as The om toe Up of the Maine, The 
Dreyfuss Affair, The Death of King Humbert, Emperor William’s Telegram, The Humbert Millions, etc. The several 
mysteries are made clear with no little ingenuity and with a full measure of dramatic effect, and the explanations 
will be found to fit in very plausibly with the known historical events. 


ILLUSTRATED FALL CATALOGUE (48 PAGES) FREE ON REQUEST. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS ” ® 22.7524 39¢ 

















$2.00 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


is described as 
“‘The most perfect English Bible in existence” 


in an article by Professor Ira M. Price in the Sunday School Times of Aug. 20th, 1904 


This edition is used by leading ministers of all denomina. 
tions, both in pulpit and study and is used exclusively as a text- 


book in many of the best colleges. 


It has now been tested in 


practical use for three years and the demand is greater than ever 


before. 


The publishers have recently issued a neatly bound cloth 
edition of the Bible to sell for 35 cents (postage 10 cents addi- 
tional) and a New Testament to correspond to sell for 15 cents 


(postage 4 cents additional). 


Be sure you get the STANDARD EDITION. 


THE TEACHER’S EDITION contains Concise Bible Dictionary and Combined 


Concordance entirely new and prepared especially to conform exactly with the 
wording of this version. 


Besides publishing the American Standard Revised Bible in a large variety of sizes and 
bindings, we also publish OVER FOUR HUNDRED sTYLEs of the King James Version. 


Complete catalogues and specimen Pages sent upon request 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 87 EAST 18th BT, NEW YORK 








S) : 


Up To 
Da 1 © 
and 


. Rel iable 


Ie 


The Best 
tor 
Home 
NYaiikenelsiae 


a ' , ph 


cane aca 
WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


FREE, ‘‘A Test in Pronunciation,’’ in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





ney 





ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teacher « 
professional men preferred. Weekly salary or guarante 
paid. Give age, qualifications, reference. DODD, MEAD¢ 


CO., New York. 
Press Gutting 


Romeike’s "SS... 


wil] send you all-newspaper clippings which may appet 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you watt 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical ¢ 
importance in the United States and Europe is searchel 
Terms, $5.00 tor 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEINKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N.! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLaRENcE W. Bowen, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Offie 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six monthsold t wenty-five cents. Postagt 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extr. 


Order for the change of an address shouid be received 0m 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
new address should be given. 














EDUCATION 
WABAN SCHOOL, “4ik%. 


A Superior School for Boys. Summer Camp in Maine. — 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. 


Riverside Drive, S5th and 86th Sts., New York City: 
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“Vothing better of its kind in existence.” — New York Times. 


The New International Encyclopezedia 


Dr. DANIEL C. GILMAN (President Carnegie Institution, late President 
Johns Hopkins University), Editor-in Chief. 


Completed May, 1904 
What a New York newspaper says regarding this monumental work: 

‘‘The completion of THe New INTERNATIONAL ENCYcCLOPADIA is assur- 
edly a boon to all writing men and women, to all educators— to all persons, in 
fact, who have constant use for an accurate ready reference book of broad 
scope. There is nothing better of its kind in existence.’’— 7 he 77mes, May 14. 
Rev. CHarRLEs E. Cueney, D.D., Bishop of Reformed Episcopal Church: 

‘‘T have examined the earlier volumes of the New INTERNATIONAL EN- 
cycLopa&p1A, and have no hesitation in saying that this work is in every par- 
ticular superior to any encyclopedia I have ever had-the opportunity to 
look into. I cordially recommend it for its comprehensiveness, for its 
inclusion of the most recent events in history and discoveries in science, 
and for its exquisite illustrations. It is adapted to the needs of the scholar 
as well as those of men whose time for investigation is limited.”’ 





The Value of an Encyclopedia 


is understood by every intelligent American. Those who can afford only a 
few books need an encyclopedia even more than the wealthy man with a 
large private library. |The most competent authorities—including librarians, 
college professors, and literary critics—unite in pronouncing THe New 
INTERNATIONAL ENncycLop@pIA not only the newest but also the most com- 
plete, interesting, convenient and satisfactory encyclopedia in the English 
language. 

Let us demonstrate this 40 you by sending you our 80-page book — 
of information about THe New INTERNATIONAL, containing many speci- .~ 
men pages, illustrations, maps, etc. Pai 

Do not postpone beginning the use of this invaluable .~* 


see gt” Mrap& Oo. 
work, at Re New York: 


Whatever your work in life may be, you will find ¢.* cat‘cost to me, the 
“gO handsome book describ- 


it useful every day—beginning NOW. We will ae ing THE New INTERNA. 


‘ P £ “f —— Sooseienaats ead 
> con ni 

rrange for easy terms of payment i you~ SS otal Whemenion en ae 

desire “ mation regarding price and easy-pay- 

: ; "a ment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
372 Fifth Avenue, YJ 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 








Religious Education 


The conviction is steadily crystallizing that if religious training in the Sunday School is to 
keep pace with that furnished by the public school, the college, or the university it will be 
necessary to adopt some of the more successful pedagogical methods employed in the develop- 
ment of secular educational principles. The obvious advantage of the public school system of 
today is the adaptation of its work to the capacity of the pupil. A graded curriculum offers a 
solution for many of the problems cenfronting religious teachers. The principles underlying the 
graded Sunday Sehool idea have been carefully worked out in a manual, intended for parents, 
officers, and teachers, entitled 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 
By ERNEST D. BuRTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
8vo, cloth, ze?t, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. (Ready.) 


We are pleased to announce, in addition to this book devoted to the pedagogy of religious 
education, that we have arranged for the publication this month of a volume, devoted to a 
broader field, entitled 


An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum 


By GEORGE W. PEASE, Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 
12mo, cloth, wet, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 

This volume will consist of an introduction discussing plans, needs and possibilities of the 

graded Sunday School, and a thorough practical routine of work for each department. 





While advocating the necessity of a graded curriculum for religious education we are not 
losing sight of the fact that text-books must be provided. In connection with our 


Constructive Bible Studies 


we propose to furnish books for every department and class of the Sunday School. The under- 
taking which is in its inception is under the editorial supervision of PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. 
HARPER and PROFESSOR ERNEST D. BuRTON. 


Four series of text-books are contemplated as follows: Kindergarten, Elementary, Second. 


ary, and College. 
THE FOLLOWING TEXT-BOOKS ARE NOW READY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FOR | THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Ernest D. 





TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. By BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Pro- 
GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN. fessors in the University of Chicago. 
Accompanied by note books and report cards. For use in advanced classes. 
gusttiibantbate tale peate eaten 8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 
12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TESTAMENT. By WILLIAM R. 
TO MARK. By ErRNEsT D. BuRTON, HARPER, President of the University of 
Professor in the University of Chicago. Chicago. 
For use by pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. For use in advanced classes. 
12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00, 


Send for detailed information and sample sheets from text-books 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS 


Religion and the Higher Life 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HaRPER, President of the University of Chicago. 


A collection of addresses, more or less informal, delivered by the author to companies of young men and 
women. The topics are the practical questions of the religious life that the youth of both sexes are all compelled 
to consider whether they will or not. The author says in his preface ‘I have in this way discharged, in a measure, 
a responsibility which has weighed upon me more heavily than any other connected with the office which I have 
been called to administer.’ Some of the more important topics are as follows : 

Fellowship and Its Obligations—Service. 1 Religious Belief among College Students. 

Our Intellectual Difficulties. | Bible Study and the Religious Life. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 ; postpaid, $1.40. 


For publication during the first days of November. 





Studies in General Physiology 


By JAcQquEs Logs, Professor of Physiology in the University of California. 


These volumes contain the results of Professor Loeb’s researches in the general problems of life-phenomena, 
embracing the author’s publications in journal articles and monographs, often now inaccessible, published during 
the last twenty years. The two volumes constitute the only complete and orderly account of the author's important 
researches in this field, with occasional notes and revisions. The leading topics which are treated are animal 
heliotropism and geotropism, instinct and will in animals, heteromorphosis, the limits of divisibility of living matter, 
regeneration, artificial parthenogenesis, the physiological effects of ions, the effect of salt solutions on the muscles, 
and the transformation and regeneration of organs. The experiments are presented in a way that is perfectly 
intelligible to laymen, although the researches appeal primarily to scientists. 


In two parts bound separately. 
Part I, 430 pp., Part Il, 400 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, with numerous illustrations, 


For publication in December. Send for descriptive circular. 





OF INTEREST TO STUDENTS AND LIBRARIANS 





The Code of Hammurabi 
King of Babylonia (223%. ) 


Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Pro- 
fessor of the Semitic Languages and Litera- 


A History of Matrimonial 
Institutions 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, Professor 
of History in the University of Nebraska. 


The Outlook has said of this work: ‘This is the 


most substantial work on its subject yet produced in 
our country. Scholarly, scientific, thorough, it is an 
inductive study of the first importance to every student 
< the primary social question—the question of the 
amily.”’ 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics has said : 
“In the three volumes of this monumental work the 
learned author has provided the first adequate treat- 
ment of the history of human marriage The 
volumes bear on every page the mark of wide and 
painstaking scholarship.” 


Three volumes, 8yo, art buckram, net, $10.00; post- 
paid, $10.72. 





tures in the University of Chicago. 


The World Today has said of this work: ‘From 
every point of view the Hammurabi code is the most 
interesting find which has been made in Western Asia 
for many years, and the excellent edition now available 
will be welcomed by the scholarly public.” 


The Cuties has said: ‘Students of Assyrian 
owe a at debt to Prof. Harper for this learned and 
careful edited text of this ancient and interesting 
code.” 

Large 8vo, gilt top, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.28. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. 
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What Is It Worth? 


$6.50 is the price of a suit of the Dr. Deimel Un- 
derwear. 

a No matter how much more one might feel inclined 

Trade Mark to pay, there is nothing better to be had. 

Those who wear the Dr. Deimel Underwear are best qualified to 
arrive at a true estimate of its real value, which may be made in the 
following way: 

1—Not to catch cold is worth - 
2—To be protected against pneumonia and rheumatism is worth 
3—To be free from skin diseases is worth - - 


4—To enjoy a feeling of cleanliness and comfort is worth 
5—To be sure that you wear the best underwear made is worth 


Total - - : 
Fill in your own figures and you will find that you cannot afford to 
be without the Dr. Deimel Underwear. A few suits will give you 


a chance to verify your estimate. 
Booklet and Samples of the linen-mesh free. Address 


JAMES McCUTGHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 





6% CARPETS 


We call particular attention to our large line of 
Gold Mortgages| ROYAL WILTONs 
secured on the best farming 450 Axminsters, Velvets and 


Brussels ; xtra h 
property in the Northwest. quality, in bright onlor 


ings, usually sold for 
$1.35 to $1.50 per yard. 
As safe as government bonds and far more 7 


profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and sy 
colleges and conservative investors every- peshinaieiiiinaiad emene ; 

: : "t, embracing al 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity Pe, nm pyrene ae to the eae pth he ser oe 
for investigation, examination and inquiry Domestic Rugs—a most extensive line in large carp 


as to both the investment and my standing, | sizes 


responsibility and reliability. ONE BIG VALUE 


I personally know all about every piece of land THIS WEEK 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving Body Brussels, Axminsters 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years Velvets and Smyrnas pacing 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore fine quality, size Oxi2 ft. at 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and the uniform price of $22.50 
principal without charge, and remit in New York Rugs each. Worth $30.00 to $35.00 
Exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and Inlaid Linoleums at greatly reduced prices. Remunatis 
$25,000 in trust funds. of Printed Linoleum and Sheet Oilcloth at about half price. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, | Sheppard Knapp @ Co. 


109 Main Street; LISBON, N. D. Sixth Avenue, 13th & 14th Streets. —- 
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Survey of the World 


Addressing a vis- 
iting delegation 
at his home in 
Esopus last Saturday, Judge Parker 
spoke at length concerning the Philip- 
pines. Quoting the declaration of the 
national platform and his own remark 
that our “responsibility will be best 
subserved by. preparing the islanders as 
rapidly as possible for self-government 
and giving to them the assurances that 
it will come as soon as they are reason- 
ably prepared for it,” he then referred 
to Secretary Taft’s argument against 
making any promise, and continued as 
follows: 

“ Here we have the issue clearly defined. The 
Republican party stands for the subjugation of 
defenseless foreign peoples. Democracy stands 
for freedom. We relieved Spain of this thorn 
in her flesh, the Philippines, to plunge it into 
our own. We paid, and are paying, enormous- 
ly for the privilege of performing the operation. 
Spain had been trying to conquer the islands 
since the early decades: of the sixteenth century. 
She had never quite succeeded. That is not 
surprising. Every true American would des- 
pise a man who would not fight to the last gasp 
for the land of his fireside and the birthplace 
of his babes. Did not our illustrious ancestors 
in the Revolution do so?” 


Judge Parker’s Speech 
on the Philippines 


To “ arrest the extension of human sla- 
very ” was the virtue and purpose of 
the Republican party in a past genera- 
tion, not in the present one. For “an 
uncertain option”. on the Filipinos’ 
lands $20 000,000 had been paid: 


“In the attempt to bolster the option we 
have wasted over $650,000,000 more of the peo- 
ple’s money and sacrificed over 200,000 lives. 
(nd the waste of money and the sacrifice of 
lives are not yet ended if the policy of the ad- 
ministration is to be continued indefinitely. 
That policy refuses to promise independence for 


the islanders now, or at any time, or upon any 
condition. It does not even leave open the door 
of hope. If our people agree that the 
administration is wrong in threatening by its 
silence that which it undoubtedly intends— 
namely, perpetual bondage for the Filipinos— 
the remedy is in their hands. We could have 
donated to Spain a number of millions and an- 
nexed Cuba with equal justice and less sus- 
picion of imbecility than we displayed in ac- 
quiring the Philippines. But we have done 
our duty to Cuba. We have left her to work 
out her own salvation—to take her place in the 
march of civilized nations. Shall we forbid 
the Filipinos to hope for independence? Shall 
we prevent their building up their own civiliza- 
tion and try to force ours upon them? Civiliza- 
tion is a growth, not a disguise; every race 
must work out its civilization in its own way.” 


In our own interest, also, he continued; 
we should be relieved of the Filipinos 
“as soon as they are reasonably pre- 
pared for self-government,” for colo- 
nies are expensive and yield no ade- 
quate return. Only two classes of our 
people could hope to be benefited by 
our holding the islands, “the class 
which is always hunting for special 
Government privileges, and the class 
which seeks to make of office-holding 
a means of livelihood.” He then quoted 
the assertions of “a student of condi- 
tions ” in the islands (name not given) 
that office holders there were inefficient 
or corrupt and despotic, that agricul- 
turally the country was for the time 
ruined, that it was overburdened by 
taxation, that public opinion had no 
free expression, newspapers were con- 
trolled by money or threats, critics of 
the Government were ostracised and 
citizens subjected to the espionage of 
detectives in the guise of servants. 
This country, Judge Parker said, 
8 
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“‘ should hasten to the relief of that sit- 
uation.” "Would the Republican party, 
he asked, apply any remedy? Would 
it give the Filipinos tariff regulations 
under which they could exist? Would 
it assist them to become self-supporting ? 

“The true questions which have concerned 
our relations with the Philippine Islands from 
the moment of our taking them, and which re- 
main to-day utterly untouched for any good 
to the islands themselves, and the questions 
which will regulate their future—in other 
words, the real basis on which the Philippine 
Islands interest us politically—are the Philip- 
pine tariff, Philippine taxation and encourage- 
ment to their shipping interests. These matters 
regulated to the advantage of these islands, 
Philippine independence will appear on the im- 
mediate horizon. Continue as we are doing to 
oppress these people, and one of the most vexed 
questions that this nation has ever been called 
upon to deal with will confront us_ inter- 
minably.” 


We should guard against the danger 
of an imperialistic policy. From re- 
publicanism to imperialism the move- 
ment is gradual and unperceived of the 
people. When discovered, its ominous 


progress left open but two courses— 


submission, or resort to violence. He 
prayed that our people should never be 
compelled to “choose between these 
fearful alternatives.” We must choose 
eventually, and should choose now, 
whether the basis of our Government 
shall continue to be those ideas which 
teach that our mission is “ not to seize 
the territory of distant peoples and rule 
them with a sceptre of iron, but to es- 
tablish truth, honor, justice and peace 
among the nations,” or shall be “a ma- 
terialism which is the sure precursor of 
dissolution.” —Judge Parker’s assertion 
that the islands have cost us $650,000,- 
000 was also made by him some time 
ago. Criticising it, Secretary Taft said 
that the cost, as officially reported, up 
to May, 1902, had not exceeded $189,- 
000,000, that the cost of maintaining 
the troops in the islands did not ex- 
ceed by more than $5,000,000 the cost 
of supporting them in this country, and 
that the civil government of the islands 
was self-sustaining. 
& 


It appears to have been 
proved that many of 
the signatures attached 
to the petitions filed with the New 
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York Secretary of State in support of 
the Populist ticket are those of Repub- 
licans. The law requires at least 50 
signatures from each county. In two 
counties many of the signers have for- 
mally asked that their names be with- 
drawn, asserting that the signatures 
were obtained by misrepresentation. 
On the other hand, in the county where 
the Populist candidate for Governor 
resides 36 of the 120 signers were en- 
rolled last year as Democrats.—Mr. 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany in 
New York, has forbidden the Tam- 
many nominees to accept Populist 
nominations, asserting that the Popu- 
list party is merely “a Republican ad- 
junct.” “Democrats must be Demo- 
crats,” he says, and those who take 
Populist nominations “should with- 
draw from the Democratic ticket.” 
The Populists have nominated or in- 
dorsed three Tammany candidates for 
Congress—Mr. William R. Hearst, 
Mr. Towne (formerly Populist nom- 
inee for Vice-President) and Mr. Sul- 
zer. Mr. Hearst’s newspapers respond 
with editorial articles saying that “ the 
Democratic party ought to be Demo- 
cratic,” and declaring that “the right 
issues and the real issues have been 
subordinated and neglected” by the 
party managers, with the result that 
“apathy marks the campaign from 
shore to shore of the continent.” His 
papers also demand that Mr. Olney be 
“taken from the stump,” and urge 
“Judge Parker and his managers to 
lose no time in revising the list of cam- 
paign speakers and eliminating from it 
the Olneys, the Clevelands and all other 
discredited, plutocratic and narrow- 
minded Democrats.”—Many of the 
labor unions in Pennsylvania ask by 
formal resolution that the Republican 
party be opposed, owing to a contro- 
versy over work on the new capitol at 
Harrisburg—In Delaware, the two 
Republican factions have agreed upon 
a State ticket, headed by Preston Lea, 
who has opposed Addicks.—First As- 
sistant Robert J. Wynne has been for- 
mally appointed Postmaster-General, 
but it is expected that he will give way 
to Mr. Cortelyou in January.—Secre- 
tary Hay and the Chinese Minister 
have begun negotiations for a new ex- 
clusion treaty. 
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The Commission ap- 
pointed by Secretary 
Cortelyou to make a 
thorough investigation of the causes of 
the “Slocum” disaster has submitted 
its report, and upon the findings and 
recommendations of it the President 
has ordered the removal from office of 
Robert S. Rodie, Supervising Inspector 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
for the New York district, and James 
A. Dumont and Thomas A. Barrett, 
local inspectors at New York. By the 
five Commissioners (Supervising In- 
spector General Uhler dissenting only 
with respect to Rodie) these men were 
held directly responsible for the short- 
comings of the inspection service that 
were disclosed in the case of the burned 
steamship and discovered by the re- 
inspection to which the vessels of the 
district were subjected. In a letter to 
Secretary Metcalf, transmitting the re- 
port, the President points out that the 
Department of Justice has secured in- 
dictments against Captain Van Schaick, 
the managing directors of the steam- 
boat company and Assistant Inspect- 
ors Lundberg and Fleming: 


Report of the 
Slocum Disaster 


“In addition, the Department of Justice has 
secured the indictment of the manager and 
three employees of the Nonpareil Cork Works, 
of Camden, N. J., for putting upon the market 
compressed cork blocks for use in making life 
preservers, each of which blocks contained in 
its center a piece of bar iron weighing several 
ounces. This last offence was of so heinous a 
character that it is difficult to comment upon 
it with proper self-restraint. It appears that 
the national legislature has never enacted a law 
providing in set terms for the punishment of 
this particular species of infamy, doubtless be- 
cause it never entered the head of any man 
that so gross an infamy could be perpetrated.” 


Rodie, Dumont and Barrett, he says, 
will be removed. Secretary Metcalf is 
asked to “direct their successors in 
Office at once to conduct a thorough 
examination of the entire inspection 
force of the port of New York, with 
the object of weeding out all the men 
whom such examination shall show to 
be unfitted to perform the very ardu- 
ous and responsible duties of their 
positions.” He is also directed by the 
President to order a searching investi- 
gation into the conduct of the central 
Office and of every. subdivision of the 
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service outside of New York. The 
regulations are to be changed, and 
Congress is to be asked to amend the 
laws. The President wishes special 
emphasis to be laid upon the proposal 
of the Commission “ that there be cre- 
ated by law a special body thoroughly 
to investigate the laws which are sup- 
posed to provide for the safety of pas- 
sengers on steamboats, especially on 
excursion boats, where the prime 
causes of danger are the overcrowding 
and the flimsy and highly inflammable 
character of the superstructure.” The 
report contains 32,000 words. With 
the substance of the greater part of it 
the public already is familiar. The 
“ Slocum,” it says, “ was not abnormal, 
but typical,” and was “no more dan- 
gerous than scores of other steamers 
still carrying passengers in the port of 
New York, and hundreds of similar 
vessels elsewhere.” The number of 
the “Slocum’s ” passengers who per- 
ished was 955. The reinspection of 
268 vessels showed that fire pumps, 
hose and life preservers were in bad 
condition, altho all had been passed as 
good. On excursion boats the percent- 
age of deficiency in life saving appa- 
ratus was 33; on ferry boats it was 14. 


- 


Nearly all the members 
of the Canal Commis- 
sion, together with Min- 
ister Barrett, were present at a long con- 
ference with the President last week. A 
report as to the work now in progress 
was made.: Several hundred engineers 
are engaged in surveying and boring on 
the route, in completing plans for im- 
proving the harbors, and in preparing for 
the construction of water works and sew- 
ers for Colon and Panama. The reser- 
voir for Panama will supply 2,000,000 
gallons a day. From 1,500 to 2,000 cubic 
yards of material are removed daily from 
the Culebra cut. New, steam shovels, 
now on the way to the Isthmus, will in- 
crease this output fivefold. Millions of 
feet of lumber have been bought, and a 
machinery department has been organ- 
ized. Under a supervising architect the 
2,200 buildings received from the French 
company are undergoing repairs and ad- 
ditional buildings are to be constructed. 
About 1,200 laborers are employed, many 
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of them in sanitary work. The question 
whether the canal work shall be done di- 
rectly by the Commission or through 
contracts will not be decided for some 
months to come; in the meantime the 
Commission’s preliminary work will 
show what the contract prices ought to 
be. Differences between the Panama 
Government and the Commission were 
considered. At the close of the confer- 
ence Minister Barrett said: 

“When I left Panama I had a perfect under- 

standing with the Panama authorities, and I am 
here now working out the agreement I had with 
them. The main difference as to sovereignty 
will be settled within a short time to the satis- 
faction of a!l concerned. There is no truth in 
the stories of friction between myself and Ad- 
miral Walker.” 
Dr. Morales, legal adviser of the Panama 
Minister, still asserts, however, that there 
is great dissatisfaction on the Isthmus, 
and that President Amador tells him no 
settlement has been reached. Some 
causes of complaint will probably. be re- 
moved by a treaty of commercial reci- 
procity which our State Department has 
under consideration. There seems to be 
no longer any controversy between 
Panama and Colombia. Boundary ques- 
tions have been settled, and it is expected 
that friendly diplomatic relations will 
soon be ee. 


Returning to Manila on 
the 14th from a tour of 
the provinces. the Cath- 
olic Archbishop, Rev. J. J. Harty, au- 
thorized the publication of an inter- 
view in which he expressed his desire 
for the election of Mr. Roosevelt. Dur- 
ing his tour he had been greeted every- 
where affectionately, and children had 
been brought to him for confirmation 
in greater numbers than ever before 
known in the history of the insular 
Church. The revolt of Aglipay, which 
he called a political insurrection under 
a clerical cloak, had been overcome, he 
said, and the authority of the Church 
of Rome had been thoroughly re-estab- 
lished. He continued: 

“TI was impressed during my journeyings by 
the progress of American institutions among 
the masses of the people, the general happiness, 
the security of persons and property, and the 
supremacy of order and justice. I believe that 
under divine guidance fhe beneficent rule of 
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America is destined ultimately to place the 
Christian Malay race on a moral and political 
plane that as yet has never been attained by an 
Oriental peop!e. This task that the Americans 
have assumed they cannot shirk or abandon. 
This work that Governor Taft so auspiciously 
began and that Governor Wright continues must 
be carried to a triumhant conclusion.” 

General Leonard Wood is in Manila, 
and will be in command until the ar- 
rival of General Corbin. In his final 
report the retiring commander, Gen- 
eral Wade. says that great improve- 
ment has taken place in the archipelago 
during the past year. Peace prevails, 
except in the eastern and northern dis- 
tricts of Samar, where the fanatical 
Pulajanes have been in revolt. They 
have been burning unprotected vil- 
lages, but the scouts and constabulary 
are subduing them. Business is reviv- 
ing in the Moro country, where the peo- 
ple—Datto Ali and his followers ex- 
cepted—are quiet and industrious.— 
The Commission has appropriated for 
public works 2,500,000 pesos, 700,000 
of which will be expended on the road 
to Benguet, the summer capital.—Megr. 
Agius, the appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate, makes the journey from Rome by 
way of Washington, where, it is said, 
he will urge the adoption of measures 
to insure the retention on the islands of 
at least a part of the money still to be 
paid for the friars’ lands.—The report 
of the Commission appointed to recom- 
mend changes in the tariff on goods im- 
ported into the islands will soon be 
published. Any reduction of the pres- 
ent tariff on tobacco and cigars import- 
ed into the States from the islands will 
be vigorously opposed by tobacco in- 
terests and labor organizations in this 
country. 

; ed 

The trial of Philip Wein- 
seimer for extorting $2,700 
from George T. Essig, a con- 
tractor in New York, was in progress at 
the beginning of this week. Weinseimer 
was the walking delegate of the Plumb- 
ers’ Union and also the president of the 
Building Trades Alliance, which was 
composed of the unions that went on 
strike and were locked out by the Em- 
ployers’ Association some months ago. 
Testimony already given is to the effect 
that Weinseimer demanded $2,500 of the 
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owner of a large apartment house in the 
process of construction, threatening to. 
call a strike if the money should not be 
paid to him; that the owner refused to 
pay, and that the strike was called. When 
the men returned to work they received 
$3,000 for waiting time. This expense 
caused the contractor to give up his job. 
Essig succeeded him, and he testifies that 
Weinseimer extorted from him $2,700 as 
the price of peace. The money was paid 
in seven notes. Essig also testifies that 
he was attacked by three men in the night 
two weeks ago as he was entering his 
shop, their purpose apparently having 
been to kill him. Since that time 
he has been protected by guards provided 
by the District Attorney.—It is reported 
that the Steel Corporation has decided to 
spend $1,000,000 in a contest with the 
Amalgamated Association in carrying on 
the controversy that originated at the 
hoop mills in Youngstown and Girard, 
Ohio, where the members of this union 
have been on strike for some time.—The 
Glass Workers’ Union has taken meas- 
ures to exclude from the country, if pos- 
sible, 300 Belgian workmen who are 
now crossing the Atlantic to take the 
places of union men who have refused to 
accept the 25 per cent. reduction of 
wages ordered by the American Window 
Glass Company. It hopes to show that 
these workmen are imported under con- 
tract—In San Francisco Lieutenant 
Tichbourne, an officer in the militia, has 
been expelled from the Plumbers’ Union 
for refusing to withdraw from the mili- 
tary service.—In Louisville a carpenters’ 
union has been organized whose object 
is to promote the open shop and to pre- 
vent strikes and lockouts. It will have 
no walking delegate——A hotel at Glass- 
port, Pa., was wrecked by dynamite last 
week, presumably because forty non- 
union men employed by the Pittsburg 
Steel Foundry were lodging there. 
These men had taken the places of strik- 
ers. Not one of them was killed, but 
several were injured. 
Sd 


The death of Count 
Ernst of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld, regent 
of Lippe-Detmold, on September 26th, 
has brought to the front a very delicate 
question of hereditary rights in this prin- 
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cipality, which is causing considerable 
éxcitement throughout the German Em- 
pire, because it is so closely related to the 
rights of succession in other German 
states and the power of the Emperor in 
such cases. The Prince of Lippe-Det- 
mold, Charles Alexander, is insane, con- 
fined in an asylum at St. Gilgenberg, near 
Ausbach. When he came to the throne 
in 1895 the regency was assumed by 
Prince Adolf of Schaumburg-Lippe, who 
is married to Princess Victoria, the sister 
of Emperor William. By a decision of 
the King of Saxony, who was appointed 
arbitrator by the Federal Council, he was 
forced to resign the regency in 1897 to 
the late Count Ernst, on whose death 
Count Leopold of Lippe-Biesterfeld, his 
son, proclaimed himself regent. On 
October 4th the Emperor sent the fol- 
lowing telegram : 

“T express to you my condolences upon the 
death of your father. As the juridical situa- 
tion (Rechtslage) is not in any way elucidated, 
I cannot recognize any assumption by you of 
the Regency or allow the troops to take the 
oath.—Wiu1aM I. R.” 


This telegram, like some former ones 
from the Kaiser, aroused great indigna- 
tion. Mass meetings were held in Lippe 
to protest against what is considered an 
assault on the constitutional rights of the 
principality. If Prince Alexander should 
die before the controversy is settled 
Count Leopold would, in his opinon, 
have the right to succeed him on the 
throne, and in order to prevent any lapse 
of legal authority in such a contingency 
the Government introduced a bill into the 
Diet of Lippe prolonging the regency of 
Leopold beyond the death.of the reign- 
ing prince. This was rejected by the 
Diet, which, however, passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the 


“Diet emphatically rejects all. attempts to 
impair the rights of the State of Lippe, and 
resolves to address an urgent petition to the 
Bundesrath requesting a speedy judicial and 
final settlement of the disputes regarding the 
succession to the throne of Lippe, either 
through the ordinary courts or by means of 
an arbitration tribunal.” 

& 
The outside world has 
been kept almost entire- 
ly in the dark in regard 
to the very serious disorders now pre- 
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vailing in Italy. Telegrams from Italy 
have been so strictly censored that no 
clear idea can yet be formed of what 
has occurred from such fragmentary 
and incoherent statements as have 
been published in American, English 
and French papers. It appears that a 
general strike of all workingmen in 
Northern Italy was ordered by the rev- 
olutionary Socialists immediately fol- 
lowing the birth of the heir apparent, 
as a protest against the action of the 
Government in the use of the military 
for the suppression of strikes in the 
mines of Sardinia and on the Genoese- 
Milan Railroad. It does not appear 
that the strike order was obeyed by 
any large proportion of the men to 
whom it was addressed, but as a dem- 
onstration of power of the Socialist 
committees it was startingly success- 
ful. In Milan the committees meeting 
in the Labor Exchange had practically 
the control of the city for several days, 
their orders being carried to all parts 
by a corps of 300 cyclists, with red 
No papers were 


badges on their arms. 
permitted to be published, except the 
organ of the Revolutionary Socialists, 


the Bolletino dello Sciopero. The shops 
and theaters were closed, the city kept 
in darkness, the telegraph wires cut 
and railroads broken. The civil gov- 
ernment of the city was practically 
powerless until a sufficient number of 
troops were brought in to establish 
martial law. In Genoa and other cities 
the conditions were much the same. 
The Mayor of Venice made the follow- 
ing report to Prime Minister Giolitti: 


“All communication with the mainland, both 
by land and water suspended throughout Sun- 
day; the illumination of thé streets suspended 
for two whole nights; the service of both 
steamboats and gondolas suspended for two 
days; the city police violently prevented from 
taking the place of the striking lamplighters; 
the transport of the sick to the hospitals hin- 
dered, and the hospital itself left without meat 
and milk; the water supply threatened, and the 
fire brigade rendered powerless; the buildings 
dedicated to public worship closed by force; 
the shops, even those for the sa'e of food, pre- 
vented from being opened; the telephone wires 
broken in some parts of the city; the distribu- 
tion of the mails rendered impossible; injuries 
done to the lamps and clocks of the city; the 
cleansing of the streets forbidden, and the 
whole city left a prey to disorder and tyranny— 


such is the spectacle which has been presented 
in these days to the grieved and mortified citi- 
zens, and to thousands of deeply scandalized 
strangers.” 

All available troops were ordered to 
the cities to restore order, and 50000 
reservists of 1903 were called out. 

yd 

The Russian advance 
southward to the relief of 
Port Arthur, which was 
so confidently proclaimed to be the turn- 
ing point of the war, has met with a 
decisive check in what will be called the 
Battle of Shakhe River, altho it might be 
called the second battle of Liao-Yang, 
since it was fought to the north of that 
city as the former was to the south. In 
the number of men and guns engaged on 
both sides and in the loss of life it ex- 
ceeds the first battle. Its duration was 
like the first, practically a week of con- 
tinuous fighting from October gth to 
16th, along a front of 30 to 40 miles in 
extent. The information to be obtained 
from the Russian side is somewhat gen- 
eral and vague. The Japanese official re- 
ports have given every day full and ap- 
parently reliable details of the move- 
ments of each of their three armies. Un- 
fortunately, they are not of much value 
to us, because no available maps give the 
location of the villages and mountains 
named in the dispatches. Even in im- 
portant details the maps are at variance. 
In the accompanying map we have fol- 
lowed the French authorities in opposi- 
tion to the English in making the Sha 
River run into the Taitse, instead of into 
the Hun. The map gives the approxi- 
mate positions of the troops on October 
gth, when the Russian advance was first 
checked ; but no attempt has bene made to 
give the actual number of divisions en- 
gaged at the various points, for that is 
not known. After the battle the Rus- 
sians retreated ten to twenty. miles all 
along the line, closely followed by the 
Japanese. In explanation of the Russian 
disasters it is officially reported that the 
troops were hampered in their move- 
ments and in some places brought into 
untenable positions because the officers 
had no good maps, while the Japanese 
knew the country thoroughly; a curious 
confession of incapacity, since the Rus- 
sians have had possession of the country 
for years and had announced to the 
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world that it had been selected by them 
as the battle ground of the war. Mar- 
shal Oyama was much criticised for not 
following up the Russians after their ex- 
pulsion from Liao-Yang and attacking 
Mukden before they had time to recover 
from their defeat; but it is now held by 
some military experts that his apparent 
inactivity was due to a desire to entice 
General Kuropatkin into an attack on 
ground south of Mukden rather than to 
pursue him further into the interior of 
Manchuria. Whatever was the purpose, 
this was the result. General Kuropatkin 
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of the river which forced the evacuation 
of Liao-Yang; so Kuropatkin was fol- 
lowing almost exactly the strategy of 
the enemy. But the result was different, 
for General Kuroki, in command of the 
Japanese right, broke the Russian line 
by the recapture of Tumen Pass, cut off 
a brigade, seized 24 guns, and forced the 
Russian left to retire to the northeast. 
At the same time the Japanese center 
army, under General Nodzu, drove the 
Russians back, beyond the Shakhe River 
and occupied Shakhe (Sha-Ho-Po). 
General Oku with the army of the left 
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A Bivouac of the East Siberian Engineer Corps 


apparently attempted to outflank the Japa- 
nese as they have so often outflanked 
him, and while making a strong attack 
on the west side of the railroad near the 
Hun River and also in the center, he 
threw most of his force on his extreme 
left and drove the Japanese out of the 
mountains near Bentsiaputza. Bensihu 
(Pensikou) on the Taitse River, where 
the Japanese had two pontoon bridges, 
Was captured and a brigade of infantry 
with 2,000 cavalry and two guns was 
thrown across the river at a point still 
further east. Bensihu was the point 
where the Japanese made their crossing 


was also victorious and captured ten 
guns. The slaughter all along the line 
was terrible. There were 4,500 Russian 
dead left in front of General Kuroki’s 
army alone. The total Russian loss will 
probably exceed 30,000 men. Several 
hundred Russian prisoners were taken. 
The Japanese captured an enormous 
quantity of ammunition, wagons, cars 
and rifles. The Japanese loss so far as 
reported is under 4,000. The physicians 
and nurses on the field and at Mukden 
were not able to care for the thousands of 
wounded brought to them. So far as pos- 
sible the wounded are being conveyed to 
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Harbin, whither also the correspondents 
have been ordered, which is taken to in- 
dicate that the Russians will retire to 
that point without attempting to hold 
Mukden or Tie-Ling. General Kuropat- 
kin took command in person in the cen- 
ter where the fighting was hottest Octo- 
ber 14th and led a charge of the Petroff 
regiment till he came within sight of 
General Oku’s staff on the distant heights 
beyond. The village of Shakhe was lost 
and won five times in the course of the 
battle. As we go to press the Russians 
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are still holding the right (north) bank 
of the Shakhe (Sha) River. It is gen- 
erally thought that in assuming the of- 
fensive Kuropatkin was acting under di- 
rect orders from St. Petersburg, so he 
does not suffer much in reputation, even 
tho the defeat prove as disastrous as it 
seems. The Russian commander speaks 
in the highest terms of the gallantry of 
the Japanese and says they are more cor- 
rect in their observance of the rules of 
war than any enemy he has ever fought 
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Map Illustrating the Battle of Shakhe River 
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SENATOR HOAR’S SUCCESSOR 


Winthrop Murray Crane, appointed by Governor Bates to succeed 
the late George F. Hoar in the United States Senate, was Governor of 
Massachusetts for two terms, and he declined the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury three years ago. He was born in 1853 at Dalton, Mass., 
and is now engaged there in the manufacture of paper, following his father 
and grandfather, the latter having established the industry in Dalton in 
1801. The new Senator is a man of high character, and his advancement 
has not been promoted by the arts of the machine politician. Undoubtedly 
the Massachusetts Legislature in January will confirm the Governor’s 
rzhoice by formally electing ex-Governor Crane to serve during the re- 
mainder of the Senatorial term (until March 4, 1907) ; and it is quite 
probable that he will hold one of his State’s two seats in the Senate 
for the remainder of his life. 
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Field 


Notes 


BY A JAPANESE SURGEON 


[The following article throws a very interesting side light on the character of the 


Japanese army in the field. 
—EDITOR. ] 


66 OW is it with you, the Red Cross 
H people? Have you not had a 
number of casualties even 
among your people in this war?” said 
Field Marshal Oyama to me on his way 
to the front. And, indeed, in the violence 
of their zeal Russian bullets have paid 
not a few compliments to the headquar- 
ters of the Red Cross. 
It was little past seven o'clock on 
the evening of the 24th of July, and 
the place was near Tashichau, in the 


village of Taping. That was the time 
and that was the place where I re- 
ceived my first wound. The battle was 
savage, and the shots that fell round 


about the field hospital were quite 
thick. From all over the battlefield came 
the call for the surgeon. I was stooping 
over a soldier who was severely wounded. 
I had my back to the enemy’s fire. My 
brave fellow was shot in his right leg. I 
was doing what I could for him. At the 
time I was at peace with most people and 
all the gods, thinking I was engaged in a 
good work. I was somewhat surprised, 
therefore, by a sudden visit from a Rus- 
sian bullet just at that time. I felt as if 
somebody had taken a stout iron rod to 
me with a certain degree of violence. 
Not in the least did I suspect that I was 
shot. The first news that I was wounded 
came from an army nurse, a man whom 
I knew very well and who is called Fuka- 
zawa. I saw him rush over the wounded 
and the blood-stained battlefield toward 
me. Bandages were flying from his hand, 
his eyes were wild. He seemed to be 
very much excited, and he was scandal- 
ized to find that I was perfectly innocent 
of the fact that I was hit. He went for 
my wound as if his very life were depend- 
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ent upon it. (Permit me to indulge in 
the pleasure of saying a few words about 
this good friend in the time of rather sore 
need. This man Fukazawa had served 
in the Nippon-China war. He was a man 
of considerable experience. He was very 
proud of a medal which was awarded him 
for many excellent things he had done 
in the war of 1894-5. So steady was his 
nerve that the surgeons declared that he 
had no nervous system at all). 

The war has wrought many singular 
changes in our soldiers. At home, in 
camp, it has been the experience of all of 
us surgeons to find a soldier here and 
there who would come with. a. plausible 
story of some complaint from which he 
was suffering. He would ask for a state- 
ment from us that he might be excused 
from the daily exercise. Many atime, 
just upon such an application, and on 
examination, I have been completely and 
pleasantly disappointed to find not the 
least shadow of illness about the men. 
They fancy, in times of peace, and tax the 
cleverness of their wits and imagination 
pretty severely, that there is something 
the matter with them which is quite 
enough to excuse them from the rather 
trying-ordeal of going through the daily 
exercise to which they are put. Now 
upon the battlefield the contrary is the 
fact. Our men, who are indifferent both 
to the Russian bullet and to hostile 
swords, they who laugh at the Russian 
mines and batb wire fences, and de- 
light in joking frivolously about death, 
seem to be afraid of one thing: they are 
afraid of being suspected of being ill at 
all. They know that when a man is 
sick he is denied the pleasure and dis- 
tinction of fighting on the first line of 
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battle. The other day I came upon a 
man who was carrying four bullets with- 
in him. I said to him, seeing his clothes 
were bloody, “ What is the matter? Are 
you not wounded?” He turned to me 
with a smile and said, “ Oh, no, not at all, 
sir; | am perfectly well.” I saw him 
limp. I laid.a violent hand upon him and 
subjected him to an examination. As I 
have said, I found four bullets in his 
body. I meet with just such a case a 
hundred times more or less every day. 
They shun the surgeon as they would the 
very demon, and it is very much more 
difficult to discover a man who is ill than 
a man carrying four bullets. Not a single 
soldier has come to us and complained of 
his illness. Always they have taken care 
to conceal the first symptoms of disease, 
and by the time the medical men are able 
to find out that a man is ill he finds his 
patient completely beyond the assistance 
of medical science. This is working 
hardship upon our men and upon our 
hospital corps. 
been cured in the earlier stages of their 
illness are dying from this peculiar atti- 
tude of the Nippon soldier. 

To see him in his endeavor to remain 


Hospital Corps Along the Yalu. 


NOTES 


Men who could have 
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on the fighting line, and it matters little 
whether he is mortally wounded or seri- 
ously ill, you would say that the Nippon 
soldier is certainly insane. To fight 
every minute of the day and night seems 
to be the one thing he wants. He is a 
casuist of the purest water. He troubles 
himself very little as to the methods, so 
long as the end in view is attained. He 
taxes his wit to the utmost. He seems 
to put in all his lonely hours in the lull 
of fighting to frame many plausible yarns 
with which to blind the searching eyes 
of his superior officers and surgeons in 
their attempt to discover a sign of illness 
or of wounds that he might be carry- 
ing and from which he is dying. Many 
of these white lies bring tears to most of 
us. Even when they are amusing in their 
lameness, the tales they tell throw more 
light for the student of the Nippon sol- 
dier than any heavy volume of official re- 
ports. As if we have not enough to do, 
therefore, we are obliged to keep our 
eyes sharply upon every private so that 
we may catch him in his unguarded 
moment and save him in spite of himself. 

The effect of the first wound or two 
on our soldier is rather striking. In- 





From a sketch made on the field by a 


Japanese artist, and published in the daily “ Kokumin,” of Tokyo 
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stead of stopping him, they invariably 
help to fire him with enthusiasm and to 
increase his energy. I have no psy- 
chological explanation to account for this 
singular phenomena. As a matter of 
fact, I simply jot down my observation 
that almost every soldier who receives 
a wound seems to rush forward with 
double the energy and enthusiasm toward 
the hostile positions. “It is quite 
natural,” said a friend of mine in ex- 
planation of this thing. “In front of 
you is the Russian. He punctures you 
with a bullet. It is very far from human 
nature if you suddenly become entirely 
indifferent to your Russian friend. The 
compliment is paid you, why should you 
not have a certain desire to return it. As 
the Russian friend in the hostile line be- 
comes interesting, you want to get closer 
to him. I suppose this is natural.” 
Many a time have I myself heard a 
soldier rushing forward with the cry, 
“Rosky, you brutes! Wait a minute! 
We will show you a thing or two!” And 
invariably, whenever I hear this cry, I 
know that the soldier who is rushing 
past me is wounded. As a simple state- 
ment of fact I may be permitted to put 
down here that, in the minds of our sol- 
dier boys, the field hospital is a Hades, 
compared to which the desperate hand- 
to-hand fighting with the Russian is a 
rather entertaining Paradise. It was 
yesterday that I actually stumbled over 
a soldier. He was down on the ground. 
So: severely had he been wounded that 
he could not continue his forward march. 
I said to him: “ Here, my man, you are 
wounded. Let me call a stretcher. You 
have no time to lose in making your way 
to the hospital.” In answer he turned 
his face to me and laughed out loud, and 
said: “ Why, sir, there is nothing the 
matter with me at all. Is it possible that 
the august presence is so blind as not 
to see that I am resting a bit? I had to 
run a great deal and I am somewhat 
tired; that is all. Wait a minute, then 
you will see how I will get at those Rus- 
sians, and you will be thoroughly satis- 
fied that I am as healthy as the next 
man.” Do you know that the men of 
the hospital and myself had actually to 
use physical force to get this fellow upon 
the stretcher and carry him to the rear? 
Our horsemen are in love with their 


mounts, and their love for their horses 
gives a delicate touch of romance which 
is always charming beyond words and 
sometimes quite heartrending. Our sol- 
diers, who have such a convenient knack 
of forgetting their own comfort so com- 
pletely always remember the hardships 
through which their horses are passing 
in this present campaign. Can a man 
love his horse better than his own life? 
In your gross ignorance I see you are 
smiling at the very question. The be- 
havior of the tired soldier at the end of 
a long and tedious march, as he leads his 
horse to a stream through the dusk of 
the falling day, is an eloquent comment 
on this question. About a week ago | 
came upon a company of men who were 
engaged in transporting supplies for the 
army. They had marched quite a dis- 
tance over a roadless country. The 
march was beastly, the weather was vile 
and the roadless country was the worst 
of all. The horses were tired. Depend 
upon it, the men were quite as tired as 
the horses. As soon as they came toa 
halt I saw a number of these fellows 
rush with their own canteens in the di- 
rection of a little stream of water. 

“Why don’t you lead your horses to 
the stream?” I asked one of the horse- 
men, who was about to start with his 
canteen. He turned his face to me; the 
expression upon his face seemed to say, 
“Ts it possible that there lives a man 
who is so dull-eyed as to fail to see‘the 
tired condition of the horses, and whose 
heart is so stony as to have no mercy 
for them?” What he said was simply 
this: “ Why? Why, dear sir, these horses 
have made many miles over the country 
where they are too barbarous to have 
roads. They are tired, and we are run- 
ning to fetch some water for them.” And 
they did run, these men, like mad, fetch- 
ing water, fodder and what little green 
vegetation there could be found. Seeing 
them handling their horses, stroking 
them and talking to them, you would 
have supposed that they were nursing 
so many sick babies of their own instead 
of dray horses. 

And these men, after fetching food 
and drink for the horses, after comfort- 
ing them with all kinds of caresses, both 
of words and tender strokes of hands, 
these tired men turned in and took to 
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Caring for the Wounded in the Field Hospital. 


From a sketch made en the field by a Japanese artist, 


and published in the daily “‘ Kokumin,” of Tokyo 


cooking beans in iron pots. Ask them 
why it is when they are so thoroughly 
tired, while their stomachs are empty 
and their legs are aching under them, 
they should take the trouble of cooking 
dry beans which are not meant 
for their mouths. In explaining this 
matter to a friend of mine I heard 
one of these transport men _ say: 
“You see, sir, green feed, I mean 
too much of it, is not always good for the 
horses. Sometimes green feed and a 
strange climate make a rather rocky 
combination for the poor horse, and then 
you know these Chinese beans are not 
the softest things that you could bite; and 
heaven knows these horses of ours have 
enough trouble without swallowing these 
beans green and uncooked. That is the 
reason why we cook them and make them 
soft and healthier for our horses.” 
When they have given the horses all 
the attention they can think of, natural- 
ly they find themselves entirely too 
fatigued to look after their own comfort. 
No sooner are they done with their 


duties toward their horses than you find 
these good horsemen of oursrolling them- 
selves up in a blanket and throwing 
themselves as if they were so many sacks 
of potatoes down anywhere at the feet 
of their horses, and pull for all they are 
worth for the land of sleep. It is rather 
noisy, this land of their sleep, so com- 
pletely innocent and exhausted are 
these horsemen. Now, these are the 
scenes that you see every day. They 
are touching enough in themselves, but 
something desperate would happen when 
a horse became ill. I came upon a sol- 
dier the other day. He was forlorn and 
downcast. The sudden announcement of 
his mother’s death could hardly make a 
man so broken-hearted. He was trudg- 
ing along a dusty highway and crying 
like a child. I laid my hand upon his 
shoulder and asked him, “ What is the 
matter? Are you wounded?” Startled 
at first by the touch of my hand upon 
his shoulder, but in a second recogniz- 
ing that I was nothing more than a sur- 
geon, he shook his head, without saying 
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The Genius of the Red Cross Weeping Over the Heroic Dead. By the Japanese artist Kodo 


a word. Then he went on crying as bit- 


terly as ever. Naturally, I questioned 
him as to the reason for his grief. All 
the answer I received was a series of 
sobs, which were more heartrending than 
the ones that had shaken his body, and, 
always weeping, he struggled on. I 
could not understand the reason why. 
He aroused my curiosity. I made up my 
mind to find out what the matter was 
with this soldier. I believe I tried upon 
him all the difficult, varied and delicate 
diplomacy, threatened him, comforted 
him and coaxed him to tell me something 
of his trouble. At last he tried to say 
something, but could hardly say one 
word. His sobs broke even one word 
to so many pieces that I was obliged to 
sharpen my wit and senses pretty keenly 
in order to catch the meaning of what 
he was trying to say. I fancied that he 
said something about his horse. “ What 
about the horse?” I asked. He was 
overwhelmed once more with his grief, 
with his tears and with his heartrending 


sobs. It was very pitiful, and the sight 
of him touched my heart to such an ex- 
tent that I was voiceless for many a 
minute. As soon as I regained my 
breath, with a hard-heartedness that 
passes all understanding I persisted in 
saying: “ What did you say was the mat- 
ter with your horse?” 

“ D-d-d-dead!” he at last managed to 
blurt out, and once again he was 
overwhelmed by the storm of tears and 
sobs that seemed to rend him into a 
thousand pieces. I do not know why 
I did not laugh outright. Perhaps his 
grief was too overwhelming, and there 
is that dignity that always belongs to 
the expression of sincere human emo- 
tion. 

I have seen many a soldier burying a 
hundred of his dead comrades after a 
fight. I have never seen such an over- 
whelming expression of grief as was 
shown by this lonely fellow who had lost 
his horse and refused to be comforted. 

The sanitary regulations of the army 
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from drinking the water from the creeks 
and rivers on their way. The authorities 
are thinking of devising some means of 
affording them sufficiently large can- 
teens to give them enough water for the 
day. 


MANTURIA 


are rather strict. Every morning the sol- 
diers are required to boil water, put it 
up in their canteens, and carry it along, 
but it is impossible to put in enough 
boiled water in the morning to last all 
day, so, in spite of all the things that are 
done, it is impossible to keep them 
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The Unsailed Frigate 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 





THERE’s a frigate ribbed with granite, 
Decked with rock, and granite keeled, 
By a dull world long forgotten, 
In the Navy List revealed; 


That has never set a stuns’il, 
Never known a course to sail; 

That has never wet a scupper, 
Under tops’ils, in a gale. 


Long ago she won to glory! 

Still she fronts the surf and spray, 
Tho her guns are rusted now 

And her captain laid away. 


Long ago she did her duty! 
Faced the Frenchmen, shock on shock, 
Sailed to glory without moving— 
Six-gun frigate “ Diamond Rock.” 


In the days when. France and England 
Fed their hate with blood and wreck 
From Barbados, set in coral, 
To the ramparts of Quebec, 


There was trouble in the islands— 
Smoke to windward—smoke a-lee— 

And old Rodney chasing Frenchmen 
Up and down the Carib Sea. 


Sometimes, tho, the quarry hunted! 
Valor was with either side 

\nd the odds were often turning 
With the turning of the tide. 


Round St. Lucia, one December, 
There was fighting to be done; 

And the French had four stout frigates, 
And the English only one. 


Said the English captain then, 
Spying down the rocking blue, 

“Four to one—'tis one too many! 
What the devil will I do?” 


+ + 


Answered him a gay lieutenant, 
Long of limb and red of face: 

“Let me off on Diamond Rock 
And I'll try to hold the place.” 


So they landed him next morning— 
(Stores and guns and a cutter’s crew)— 
Squared their yards and sailed away 
To find another prize or two. 


Well, the young lieutenant held it! 
Fought his rock, and ruled those seas. 
Never sailed a knot to carry 
Word of his great victories. 


Set his watches; flew his ensign 
(Thniner grew his boyish face) ; 

Nursed the wounded; whipped the skulkers, 
Worked his guns—and held the place. 


Two long years, through sun and tempest, 
Heat, fatigue, and battle-shock, 

E’er the fifteenth boarding party 
Climbed the sides of Diamond Rock. 


Two long years! And then they took him! 
Smiling, he went down the side, 
Thinking of the ten tall frigates 
He had sent to feed the tide, 
There’s a warship ribbed with granite. 
Long ago she won to fame 
High among the ships of England—. 
“H. M: S.” before her ‘name. 
Now the cruisers, steaming southward, 
Sight her hull, and shift, and run 
Close along the granite bulwarks, 
High and sombre in the sun; 
And the great guns do her honor— 
Roll their smoke and spit their flame. 
* * * * a * 
In the Navy List you'll find her, 
“H. M. S.” before her name. 


“ ELBERTON,” BATHSHEBA, BarBADos, B. W. I. 
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New York’s New Underground World 


.BY JOHN T. HETRICK 


[Next week Thursday the New York Subway—the greatest underground railway 
vr the world—will be opened. We are therefore glad to give our readers the fol- 
lowing article from Mr. Hetrick, of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company.—Ep1Tor.] 


HEN a taxpayer of a municipality 
in this country reads in his 
morning newspaper that a con- 

tratt has been let for a public improve- 
ment costing one million or more, he 
naturally says: 

“ More ‘ graft’ for the politicians.” 

So inbred has become this idea of 
“ Commercialism in Politics ” and public 
life that every office-holder, be he honest 
or dishonest, is certain that his public acts 
are being watched by the two “ R’s ”— 
reporters and reformers. When a con- 
tract involving the expenditure of thirty- 
five milions of public money has been car- 


ried out to the letter and practically on 
time, the wonderment of the public is so 
great as to excite general curiosity. 
These questions are naturally asked: 

How was the Subway in New York 
built without scandal being attached to 
any official, high or low? 

What system prevented the politicians 
from getting their “graft” out of the 
contract? 

What safeguards were adopted to pre- 
vent the minor officials from being dis- 
honest? 

The answer to all these questions is 
that the construction of the New York 











Entrance to Subway, City Hall Park. Post Office Shown at the Left. Copyright, 1904, Pierre P. 
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Subway Station at Twenty-third Street. 


Subway was a business proposition car- 
ried to a successful fruition by business 
men whose reputations were at stake and 
who would never allow the taint of dis- 
honesty to enter any work in which they 
were interested. While the Subway is 
public property, the responsibility for all 
expenditures was in a large measure 
lodged in the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, the lessees of the system for 
a term of fifty years. 

The city’s interests were looked after 
by the Rapid Transit Commission and 
Chief Engineer William. Barclay Par- 
sons, who designed the Subway. The in- 
terests of the lessées were looked after 
by August Belmont, President of the In- 
terborough Rapid*Transit Company, and 
Contractor John B.-McDonald, the suc- 
cessful bidder for the tunnel contract. 
The final check on aH expenditures was 
the Finance Department of the city, 
headed in turn ‘by, Comptrollers Bird S. 
Coler and Edward M. Grout. 

“In after years every man connected 
with the construction of the New York 
Subway will be proud to say that he was 
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on this work,” said Chief Engineer Par- 
sons to a friend recently. “There have 
been no scandals of any kind, and no one 
has ever dared to insinuate that any offi- 
cial, from the highest to the lowest, has 
done other than hard, faithful and honest 
work on this vast contract.” 

Now that the Subway is about to be 
opened it is proper that a few facts of the 
“dark period ” in the history of the New 
York Rapid Transit system should be 
told. When, after years of agitation and 
two unsuccessful attempts had been made 
to get capitalists interested in the project, 
the contract for the construction and 
operation of the Subway was awarded to 
John B. McDonald at his bid of $35,000,- 
ooo for construction, financiers inter- 
ested in the great railroad systems re- 
fused to undertake the project of tunnel- 
ing through rock-ribbed New York in 
close proximity to the foundation walls 
of skyscrapers down-town. Capital was 
afraid. Contractor McDonald, who had 
deposited with the city a forfeit of $100,- 
000, could not at first get the backing to 
carry through the plan, and he faced a 
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loss of money and prestige. In this 
emergency an appeal was made to 
August Belmont, head of the banking 
firm of August Belmont & Company, to 
take up the work. The then masters of 
the transit situation in New York, led by 
the late William C. Whitney, declined to 
undertake the contract except on the basis 
of a franchise in perpetuity. Public dis- 
approval prevented such a contract from 
being made. It seemed as if New York was 
doomed to another disappointment and 
that the old slogan, “ Battery to Harlem 
in Fifteen Minutes,” would be shouted 
for many years to come without a spade- 
ful of earth being turned. In this crisis 
August Belmont saw the possibilities of 
the situation. He gave his personal 
pledge and that of his banking firm to 
carry out the Rapid Transit project. It 
took the financier but a few days to see 
that it would be impossible to sign the 
contract with the city under the restric- 
tions imposed. The bond demanded 
would place the builders of the road abso- 
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lutely in control of the guaranty and 
surety companies, who were then asking 
exorbitant rates for the risk involved. 
With characteristic energy Mr. Belmont 
set to work to cut the Gordian knot. He 
showed the Rapid Transit Commission 
that an excessive bond was useless, as 
millions of dollars would have to be spent 
by the company undertaking the opera- 
tion of the road. Mr. Belmont placed 
several millions of his own money and 
securities in the city treasury and formed 
the Rapid Transit Subway Construction 
Company. Ina short time men who had 
refused to bid for the contract were 
anxious to invest their millions in the 
enterprise with August Belmont at the 
head. The details were concluded, and 
on March 24, 1900, the work of construc- 
tion began. 

What might be called the “ Subway 
Age” of New York will be inaugurated 
on October 27, 1904, when the thirty-five 
mile system, costing more than seventy- 
five million dollars for construction and 














August Belmont in His Private Office 
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equipment, will be open for public travel. 
The rock blasting, sand digging and con- 
struction work has taken three years and 
seven months, including delays caused 
by strikes and labor troubles of nearly a 
jear. 

The favored few who have investigated 
the new transit system are enthusiastic. 
Engineers and tunnel builders from Lon- 
don and Paris have declared the New 
York Subway to be the finest and largest 
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until the life of the Metropolis will cen- 
ter around the express and local stations 
of the road. To show that this statement 
is true let the reader take an imaginary 
“Seeing New York” trip, not on the 
surface in a big double-decked auto- 
mobile, but on one of the Subway cars, 
Starting from the Battery, where the dip 
is made under the East River to Brook- 
lyn, and traveling north, the car will pass 
near the foundations of the great sky- 


Rock Work, Entrance to East River Tunnel at the Battery 


in the world. The St. Gothard and Mt. 
Cenis tunnels are small as compared with 
the New York Subway, while the London 
and Paris underground roads are behind 
the times when compared with the “ near- 
the-surface ” system of this city. 

lo those connected with this work it 
is plain that so many new features will 
be introduced into New York’s life by the 
new Subway as to warrant the assertion 
that a “ New World” has been created 
by engineering skill. At first designed as 
a north and south bound transit system, 
the plans have been gradually broadened 


scrapers. When near Trinity Church the 
side of the car will be within ten feet of 
the foundations of this historic edifice. 
Then comes the new $5,000,000 Trinity 
Building, in course of construction. The 
tenants of this building will*not come to 
the surface of the street to go to and from 
business, but will walk through a large 
underground arcade lined with stores and 
kiosks. Here a man can buy: his evening 
newspapers, tickets to theaters, flowers 
and candy for home or girl, and hundreds 
of other necessities or luxuries. Respon- 
sibility for this class of shopping has been 
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Broadway and 120th Street 


gradually shifted on the busy New York- 
er until there is danger of the “ male 
shoppers ” repeating daily in the under- 
ground stations the rush for bargains 
which result in crushed millinery and 
trampled dresses in department stores 
when “gentle woman” emulates the 
rush-line of a football game to save two 
cents. The builders expect that many 
new business enterprises will take advan- 
tage of the enormous traffic through the 
Subway to make of this station in the 
Trinity Building one of the most impor- 
tant centers of activity in the down-town 
district. 

A few blocks further up-town and City 
Hallis reached. Here on the surface every 
evening there are thousands of people 
jammed together, crowding the cars to 
Brooklyn and other lines of travel. 
When the large station of the Subway is 
opened express trains of seven cars and 
local trains of six cars will carry thou- 
sands north to homes in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. The tides of travel will be 
divided, and it is expected that the open- 
ing of the Subway will mark the end of 


the disgraceful scenes which are now 
nightly enacted at the Bridge entrance. 

The next center of business activity 
reached on the trip up-town which will 
be effected by the Subway is at Astor 
Place, Eighth and Ninth streets. Here a 
new skyscraper department store has 
been built, with a large arcade entrance 
frem the underground road direct to the 
building. “Shoppers from the Bronx, 
Brooklyn and Manhattan will journey to 
tliis place, make all their purchases and 
retrrn to their homes without seeing how 
down-town New York looks, unless they 
desire to walk the streets. When the 
Pennsylvania tunnel is completed it will 
be possible for a passenger to come from 
any section of the United States West or 
South, go through underground New 
York to theaters, apartment houses, 
stores and do all his business or 
pleasure-seeking without viewing the old 
city above ground. When the connection 
is made at the Grand Central Depot with 
the Subway, travelers from the North 
and East may do likewise. 

Along the route above the Grand Cén- 
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tral Depot arcades have been built at sev- 
eral stations which allow passengers to 
enter hotels, rathskellers and business 
buildings without coming to the street. 
At Broadway and Forty-second Street 
the tunnel runs through the sub-cellar of 
a building now being constructed for a 
newspaper. A magnificent arcade is be- 
in built in this station and it has been 
designed with the idea of making this 
point one of the show places of the un- 
derground system. Towering above the 
Subway kiosks, which are on the street 
surface of Times Square, will be the 
highest office structure in New York. 

It has required an army of nearly ten 
thousand men to construct the Subway. 
A few figures will show the vast amount 
of work done. . It was necessary to exca- 
vate about 3,212,000 cubic yards of ma- 
terial, of which 1,900,000 cubic yards was 
earth, and 1,312,000 cubic yards of rock 
had to be blasted in open cut and in the 
tunnels from Thirty-fourth Street along 
Park Avenue and also the Fort George 
tunnel. The cost of excavating was 


about one-third of the entire cost of the 
Subway. In construction work 65,000 
tons of steel were used and 8,000 tons of 
cast iron. There was laid 551,000 yards 
of concrete and 910,000 yards of water- 
proofing. The total length of track laid 
is 305,000 feet, of which 245,000 feet is 
underground and 60,000 feet is on ele- 
vated structures in the upper sections of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 

In designing the Subway it was 
planned to keep the stations of the road 
as near the surface as possible. The old 
typeof deep tunnel such as exists in Lon- 
don was discarded because of the dis- 
comforts of travel which the people of 
the English metropolis have experienced. 
Throughout most of its length the New 
York Subway is only four or five feet 
beneath the surface of the street, and it is 
clear that the walk downstairs to the plat- 
forms is not tedious or tiring. Light and 
air are admitted to many of the stations 
by means of glass, cement and iron vault- 
lights, and so well has the work of water- 
proofing been done throughout the Sub- 
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Looking Out from the Subway Tunnel, 157th Street and Broadway 


way that it is dry and has none of the 
disagreeable dampness which has caused 
criticism of foreign tunnels. 

From the Brooklyn Bridge to Thirty- 
third Street the Subway consists of a 
single tunnel having four tracks, two for 
local and two for express trains. The 
tunnel is so planned that only express 
trains will run on express tracks and only 
local trains on local tracks. From Thirty- 
fourth Street to Forty-second Street the 
road is divided and the tunnels pass on 
either side of the tunnel of the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railroad at a level consider- 
ably lower. Through this rock section 
the simplest form of tunnel was used,con- 
sisting of a three-centered concrete arch 


supporting the roof and resting on con- 
crete sidewalls founded upon the concrete 
floor. The two tunnels at Forty-second 
Street and the Grand Central Depot 
curve to the west and again unite in a 
four-track single steel tunnel. At Broad- 
way the tunnel again curves into this 
main thoroughfare of the city up to One 
Hundred and Fourth Street, where. it di- 
vides into an East Side line and a West 
Side line. 

And, best of all, the carrying capacity 
of the road is calculated to be nearly 100,- 
000 people an hour. What that means 
to the daily traveler on our present 
crowded elevated and surface-cars only 
a New Yorker can understand. 

New Yorx City. 


From Cell to Song 


BY ADDISON BALLARD 


Anp what, I ‘said, is this to me, 
Who doubt the life it comes to teach, 
But a stray pebble from the beach, 
Worn smooth and oval by the sea? 


The tiny prison-house, one-morn, 
In ruins lay, a shattered shell; 
But joyous out from heaven fell 
A sky-lark’s song, and Hope was born! 
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The West Through Eastern Eyes 


BY STEPHEN M. DALE 


[This article was written early in September. 


Mr. Dale is singularly well fitted 


to pass the judgments that he does, and was singularly fortunate, as well, in the con- 


ditions under which he made the journey he describes. 


Traveling as he did in the 


guise of a journaiist, on a pass and with a purpose, bearing letters, as he also did, to 
many people of many sorts and conditions and in many lines of business and profession. 
be had entrée to certain fields not usually visited, and was equipped with means to 


view things at close range. 


Traveling, as he also did, in company with a financier, he 


had opportunity to gain, through his eyes, unusual insight into business and economic 


conditions.—EDIToR. ] 


NE week ago I returned from a trip 
to the Far West. In just two 
months I had traveled over six 

thousand miles of country, was in fifteen 
different States, on ten different rail- 
roads, in a dozen cities of first-class im- 
portance and a dozen others of the second 
class. In traveling thus in such short 
time across the continent and back, what 
I saw was, to be sure, a mere glimpse, 
and observations made therefrom can be 
at best but superficial. And yet, just as 
this method has its disadvantages, so it 


has also its advantages; just in propor- 
tion as the onlooker sees most of the 
game, and just in proportion as things 
that are novel strike most him who sees 
them for the first time, so my very ver- 
dancy and the haste with which I viewed 
these scenes may give some value to de- 


ductions I have drawn. I stayed in no 
one place long enough for the novelty to 
wear off, and thereby escaped the danger 
of having striking things come to appear 
commonplace, as they did, for example, 
to the veteran soldier who, after the bat- 
tle, sat down to write home and could 
think of nothing to say. 

Both our route and the stages into 
which we broke it we planned with a 
purpose. Going out, that route lay over 
the New York Central, the Lake Shore, 
the St. Paul and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads to the coast; back it was over the 
Southern, the Central and Union Pacific, 
the Big Four and Pennsylvania lines to 
New York. We went by short stages, 
stopping at many points; we returned by 
one long five days’ journey, crossing thus 
the entire width of the continent in one 
continuous trip. It is only by this second 
method, that of riding thus and looking 
out upon his country as a whole from a 


car window as it flies past in review at 
perhaps thirty miles an hour, twenty-four 
hours a day, for five full days, that one 
can ever get any conception of the enor- 
mity of that country’s expanse; it is only 
bv the first method, that of stopping off 
to view parts in detail, that he can ever 
gain any idea of the abundance of its 
wealth, the variety of its resources and 
the versatility of its people. 

Traveling thus over this route and in 
this manner, we traversed in consequence 
some very varied regions and encoun- 
tered many types of people in as many 
places. We passed through the vineyards 
of Northern New York, looked out upon 
the country about the Great Lakes, visited 
the pork packing establishments of Chi- 
cago, the great flouring mills of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, the world-famed mines 
and smelters of Montana, the irrigation 
canals of Idaho, Utah and Wyoming, and 
the gold and silver mines of Colorado; 
crossed the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains and traversed the Corn 
Belt and Wheat Belt. We visited all the 
important cities in a dozen States, went 
into the lumber camps of the Northwest, 
out with the salmon fishing fleet at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, through 
the Yellowstone Park and the Yosemite 
Valley. We held interviews with doc- 
tors, lawyers, clergymen, school teachers 
and public men of every grade, from 
editors of newspapers and political cele- 
brants to street fakirs. While, best of all, 
from the point of view of estimating 
character and _ seeing extraordinary 
“types,” we mingled with the men who 
were our fellow-travelers, from cow- 
punchers, Indians and Chinamen in day 
coaches to railroad officials and land 
magnates in the smoking compartment 
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of our Pullman. The variety of scenery 
through which we passed was thus paral- 
leled by the variety of men we met and 
of occupations in which we found them 
engaged. 

Out of it all the one conviction that 
comes over me most strongly when I 
come back to New York, and the one 
impression that I find most deeply made, 
is that the East, speaking generally, 
knows absolutely nothing about the West. 
To the average Far Easterner the Far 
West is still a terra incognita. And es- 
pecially is this true of New York. I had 
always known that New York was pro- 
vincial ; I had never realized before how 
much so it could be. It is perfectly ab- 
surd how little those who think they 
know their country best know about this 
which is that country’s greater half. As 
an Englishman knows his Paris, so a 
New Yorker knows his London; but he 
does not know his West. 

And by this West I mean the Far 
West, or, better still, as it can be more 
aptly called, the “ Big West.” To localize 
this district I mean that which is west 
of Chicago, for what Buffalo used to be 
in the days of the “ put me off” story 
Chicago is to-day. It :s the point toward 
which every ‘tine of pilgrimage from 
either side converges; it is the point from 
which everything is either east or west. 
It is not until one has changed cars there 
and has boarded one of the trunk line 
trains and started on again, this time to 
follow for whole days at a time the course 
of the setting sun, that he begins to 
breathe that different life, the very flavor 
of which in his nostrils is unmistakable. 

Nor am I concerned with the Middle 
West. It is by no means interesting ; its 
topography is level, flat and dismal, and 
its people are as correspondingly com- 
monplace. It is neither one thing nor the 
other. It looks both ways for light. It 
is interesting to note how the people there 
talk with corresponding phrases about 
going “down east to New York,” or 
going “down west to San Francisco.” 
And the reason for this becomes perfect- 
ly plain to one who traverses the conti- 
nent in one continuous ride. On such a 
ride there is easily noticeable the way in 
which life and activity begin to slow up 
as he advances from either coast toward 
the center and then begin again to in- 


crease with accelerating rate toward the 
other. My special point is that, after he 
has passed this dead center, moving to- 
ward the West, he begins to feel his 
pulses quicken so in keeping with the 
life about him that by the time he has 
reached the Western coast he finds every- 
thing proceeding with the vim and rush 
and vigor of the Eastern port he left be- 
hind. 

To be sure, in speaking of the Far 
West in contrast with the Far East one 
may not use merely laudatory phrases; 
in any such study there are things both 
pro and con. There are many things the 
actual sight of which is sadly disillusion- 
izing. Especially ‘is this true of places. 
Just as people are disappointed when 
abroad on coming into sight of places of 
which they have all their lives seen pho- 
tographs, which photographs gave to the 
things a reputation and a charm the 
things themselves could never justify and 
which charm consequently is not realized 
upon approach, so of the West; its moun- 
tains are, after all, only hills; and its 
rivers only streams of water—larger, to 
be sure, but just as muddy as those any- 
where else. A prairie, too, is but a level 
field and a ranch nothing but a farm— 
large also, to be sure, but then farming 
can be only farming, altho called by any 
other name. All these are “ cons,” how- 
ever ; it was of the “ pros ” that I set out 
in an attempt to write. 

Mechanical Features and Institutions. 
—In such an attempt there come first in 
any such a series of contrasts those of 
mere mechanical equipment ; and of these, 
first of all, because simplest of all and 
most noticeable of all, are the railroads 
of the West. Both in their appearance 
and their operation the Western are in 
marked contrast to the Eastern railroads. 
AAs every one knows, yet perhaps not 
every one, they are all single-track roads. 
How nearly universal is this characteris- 
tic is shown by the fact that one road 
advertises as its claim to patronage “ The 
only double track road between Chicago 
and the Missouri River.” Beyond the 
Missouri there is none. Again, their 
construction was a more simple task than 
was that of railroads in the East. For 
hundreds of miles the country will be 
found so level that not a cut or fill or 
grade is needed; consequently the task 
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of building such a road consisted merely 
in surveying the route, running a ditch 
on either side to drain the roadbed and 
ballasting up a row of ties to hold a pair 
of rails. The building of many of them 
was done in many cases too soon, per- 
haps ; there were probably too many com- 
peting parallel lines built in that singular- 
ly unique period of general railway con- 
struction 2 quarter of a century ago, but 
they have “ arrived” at last. It is a far 
cry from Jay Gould’s “two streaks of 
rust through an uninhabited plain ” to the 
condition of that same one of these great 
trunk lines to-day. 

And the whole idea of railroading, the 
very raison d’étre of railroads in the 
West, is wholly different from that in the 
East. The two methods of operation are 
different, as the ends to be gained are 
different. The aim of these transconti- 
nental lines is almost exactly the aim of 
the transoceanic steamship lines. Their 
object is to connect points far removed 
from one another and separated from 
each other by land which is itself in large 
part worthless and in large part conse- 
quently uninhabited. Out of this fact 


there grows another, as.a corollary would 
out of a proposition in geometry, viz.: 
that of railroads in the West, both the 
officials and employees are conspicuously 


more courteous than in the East. This 
might be ascribed to the custom of the 
country; it might be because that com- 
petition there is greater, more lines con- 
necting the same points and hence more 
chance for travelers to choose; but it is 
more probably because of the peculiarity 
cited above, the “long hauls.” Many of 
the roads have only two through pas- 
senger trains a day, but these two trains 
are longer, the cars are larger, the seats 
are more comfortable than on Eastern 
roads, and in every way local traffic is sub- 
ordinated to through traffic. The same 
train conductor is with a party all day 
and the same Pullman conductor for 
three or four days, so that their relation 
to the passengers becomes almost that 
of the captain of an ocean steamer to 
those in his charge. 

Secondly, there is a striking contrast 
between the cities of the East and West 
—in their public buildings, their public 
works, their heating, lighting and water 
supply systems, and, chiefest of all, in 
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their street car lines. Rates for use of all 
these things are lower and accommoda- 
tions better, the climax of all street rail- 
way systems, for example, being reached 
in that system—the Twin City Rapid 
Transit—which connects St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and which is conceded on all 
hands to be the standard system of the 
world. The hotels, stores, theaters and 
public buildings, too. are finer by far 
than those of cities of corresponding size 
in the East, the use of electricity for both 
light and power having become general 
there earlier than here. 

All of which is due no doubt to several 
very simple causes. One is that such 
systems in each city have all been or- 
ganized at one time by one corporation 
and under one management. This was 
because the period of the construc- 
tion of these things fell within the range - 
of that modern era dominated by the 
spirit of combination. What others have 
had to bring about elsewhere by means 
of deals and consolidations these were 
able to do at the start; nor did they have 
to wait until one system still partly effi- 
cient was wholly worn out or until the 
period of its franchise had wholly 
elapsed. There was no economic waste 
to be considered; they could build on 
clear ground and build well early. Doing 
all this, too, so long after their Eastern 
neighbors had done similar things, they 
could profit by those neighbors’ mistakes ; 
they did not have to experiment; they 
simply adopted that which had proven 
itself to be of value elsewhere. 

Next after this pair of so-called me- 
chanical features there may be consid- 
ered a pair of institutions. He was right 
who said that “The American people 
are the most widely newspaper-read and 
the most thoroughly public-schooled of 
any people in the world.” He would fur- 
ther have been right if he had gone far- 
ther and said that this is more true in the 
West than it is in the East. Indeed, one 
of the things that most of all surprises 
one is the efficiency of its working in the 
Public School System in the West and 
the dignified place that institution holds 
in the opinion of the people. It has al- 
ways been and still is in cities of the 
second, third and fourth class that the 
public school system of the country is 
seen at its best. The teaching force, on 
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the one hand, is better, and the patronage 
of the best people, on the other hand, is 
more hearty. The teachers are better, in 
part because they are better paid and in 
part because that there the “ teacher ” has 
a higher social status, and the profession 
therefore attracts more competent and 
more ambitious men and women. The 
schools themselves are better, both ward 
and high schools, because that in these 
cities they are practically the only schools. 
The best people of the city, therefore, 
stand back of them; their interest is keen 
in the work that these do for their chil- 
dren, and that because private schools 
have not as yet divided with the public 
schools these people’s interest. 

The second of this pair of “ institu- 
tions” is the Press. This is a delicate 
point, for the East is especially proud of 
it daily press. The unabridged, unvar- 
nished truth, however, is that*the daily 
papers of the big cities of the West and 
Far West are ahead of those in the East 
and Far East in that their interests are 
more general and in that they have a bet- 
ter sense of perspective. Contrast the 
front pages of the New York City dailies, 
for example, with those of Chicago, Den- 
ver, St. Louis, Salt Lake City or San 
Francisco, and what I have in mind be- 
comes apparent. Here interests are much 
more local; pride is more provincial. 
Three columns of a front page will be 
given up to a yacht race, merely because 
it occurs in New York Harbor; while 
the great things of the country, its crops, 
its irrigation problems, even its legisla- 
tion, are subordinated and _ localized. 
News from those quarters—merely be- 
cause from there—is likely to be reduced 
in space by city editors here to single 
sticks and relegated in position to mere 
footnotes, unless it be some so-called 
“ shocking ” thing—a murder, a strike, 
or a lynching—which in reality is usually 
an unimportant one. In the larger news- 
papers of the greater West the opposite 
policy is more nearly pursued. There 
news is more likely to be considered of 
importance and to be given prominence 
commensurate, not with its bearing upon 
local or provincial life, but according as 
it is considered “news” from the larger 
point of view of general or national in- 
terest. 

And there are still two other things: 


THE INDEPENDENT 


This pair may be called institutions, but 
only in the highest sense; they might be 
more accurately called, perhaps, traits of 
national life. I am thinking of the 
Church and the State, of the Religion 
and the Patriotism of the West and the 
East. 

There is an old saying that “ There is 
no God west of the Missouri River.” The 
fact is, however, what I was surprised at 
most was not the absence of churches, 
but their presence ; not their scarcity, but 
their abundance. In little towns which 
stand all dotted through the West, look- 
ing like troops of Falstaff’s soldiers with 
their dozen private members toeing each 
one with exact precision the straight line 
of a single street, and facing the railway 
as tho drawn up to present arms on a 
dress parade, one will see invariably one 
store, one post-office, one school house, a 
“ Palace Hotel ”—and always a church. 
The practice seems to prevail of having 
such an edifice, no matter how small the 
community or how isolated from .other 
communities. In size they range from 
tiny chapels all the way up to those mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical structures of many 
of the great cities, buildings which, as 
mere edifices alone, would do credit to 
Fifth Avenue. 

How many people are in them? I do 
not know. I do know, however, that in 
just the same way that railroads and 
other institutions are, they, too, are on the 
ground in time, ready, waiting to receive 
and serve the coming growth of popula- 
tion. Even tho they may be subsidized 
by Eastern capital in the form of “ home 
mission” appropriations, they differ not 
at all in this respect from other things. 
There are railroads, for example, on 
which there is only a weekly, bi-weekly 
or tri-weekly service, just as there are, 
I suppose, churches in which there is but 
one service a month and one pastor to 
three congregations. On one of those 
very roads, in sight of some of those very 
churches, I rode one day for four hours, 
one of only three passengers in a whole 
Pullman coach. That coach did not pay 
for its carrying over that section, and yet 
it was carried, and it will be carried until 
the traffic on that road will fill it. And 
it will have paid to do it. So of the 
churches. 

Secondly, their Patriotism. The pa- 
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triotism of the West may not be greater 
in amount than that of the East; it may 
not be even of a better type if put to the 
test of dying for one’s country; but the 
principles which prompt its exhibition are 
more nearly basal principles. The differ- 
ence is simply this: in the West the great 
questions of national policy, national de- 
fense and national honor are considered 
on their own merits solely, not always 
apart from passion, to be sure, but always 
apart from secondary conditions. The 
consideration of them is less mercenary, 
less selfish, than it is likely to be in the 
East; it takes into account fewer com- 
mercial, financial or business considera- 
tions ; it does not see the National Capital 
through the vista of Wall Street. 

This may be for two reasons: it may 
be due first to the fact that the Westerner 
is more likely than the Easterner to be 
himself a landowner, to live on his own 
estate, to own the ground under his feet 
and to gain his subsistence from the soil 
at first hand. This being the case, cata- 
clysms and catastrophies of state are like- 
ly to affect his income only slightly; 
whereas, in the East, fewer men are 
property holders and more men derive 
their income from, as well as have their 
money invested in, business enterprises 
which would be the first to suffer. Sec- 
ondly, men in the West, living further 
inland, far away from the seaboard, feel 
in less danger, indeed in no danger at all, 
of attack; they know that their business 
and their positions could never suffer 
from invasion, and consequently have 
that sense of security which goes along 
with isolation and which in its turn 
breeds independence. 

Contrasts in Men and Manners.—First 
of all, the thing that strikes one about 
the people of the West is their bigness. 
This has already struck him regarding the 
land itself. He decides that thé very 
practice of living in sight of such stu- 
pendous things is enough to make men 
broad and generous in their thoughts and 
sympathies as well as big in stature. It 
is an old theory that the conditions of 
life, of climate and of nourishment in 
the West conduce to largeness of physical 
stature.among those who live there; but 
one also:comes to realize that the outlook 
on such' broad expanses of prairie, plain 
and mountain: slope have of themselves 
bred great ideas and begotten great en- 
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thusiasms ; that they have of themselves 
conduced to strength in terms of mental 
vigor and to generosity and charity in 
terms of broad outlook. The very terms 
in which men in the West appear to think 
of things and the very language in which 
they express themselves are larger than in 
the East. For example, if one there speaks 
of direction, it will always be in terms of 
north, south, east or west; things seem- 
ingly have no relation to each other sub- 
ordinately, but are all determined in di- 
rection by relation rather to the stars. If 
the porters and the brakemen on the 
trains are asked how far away a thing 
is or how long we will be reaching it, 
their reply, “ Oh, just a little way,” or 
“ Just a little while,” which in the East 
would mean ten miles or ten minutes, 
there as like as not will mean a hundred 
miles or two hours’ time. The very 
names the people give things, too, are in- 
teresting ; the way they give a small name 
to a huge object: a mountain is always 
a “hill,” a cyclone is only a “ blow,” a 
canal is a “ditch,” cattle roam in 
“bunches,” sheep in “ bands,” and farms 
are measured, not in acres, but in “ sec- 
tions.” 

As a second general thing it is interest- 
ing to compare the industry of the aver- 
age man East and West. One of the 
first things that struck me there was the 
abounding industry of the people. Every 
man seems willing to work, and, so far as 
I could observe, every man has the 
chance. They have little patience with 
the man who idles, so little, indeed, that 
they revert to that very primitive, very 
simple method of the bees of: the hive: 
the drone may simply starve for all they 
care. As a consequence he must either 
never have arrived or else he must have 
starved literally; for I certainly did not 
see him. In all the two months that I 
moved about the railroads, ranches and 
mining camps and walked the streets of 
those cities I was not once accosted by a 
single man on the street who told the 
story so familiar on the streets of East- 
ern cities—told by those who try to bor- 
row ten cents for a sandwich or a night’s 
lodging. This fact is most significant. 
A man moving about the streets of New 
York for the same length of time would 
have been approached in this way by fully 
a thousand people. 

To be sure, there is also a striking ab- 
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sence of very well dressed or very 
wealthy looking people. This simply 
means that, in their process of social 
stratification, they have not yet reached 
either extreme. There is no very wealthy 
class; there is no very poor class. The 
great body of the population belongs to 
that greater, even tho it should be less 
pretentious, middle class between these 
two extremes. But that middle class 
there, it is plain, is a better class than the 
same class East. Perhaps only better ap- 
pearing, and that, perhaps, only because 
better dressed, and this, once again, per- 
haps, because the prevailing rates of 
wages are upon the average higher. 

There is a third general trait, the na- 
ture of which it is difficult to make clear 
and the importance of which it is still 
more difficult to make impressive, yet it 
is important. As nearly as I can phrase 
it, it is the genuineness of the people. 
One has all his life heard of the “ frankly 
natural, unrepressed people of the West.” 
This simply means that they are what 
they seem and have not learned how to 
seem what they are not. There is notice- 
able an absence of pretense, a willingness 
to be thought poor if they are poor and 
an equal willingness to be known as rich 
when rich. Nor is a man there reckoned 
great—certainly not as here—because of 
what he has, any more than because of 
what he is or what he knows. His fel- 
lows argue, and that logically, that his 
fortune may disappear, as maybe it ap- 
peared, over night. They likewise reason 
that what he was before he came West 
does not count; this would be a case of 
the cackling of the geese that saved 
Rome. The only thing they take account 
of and the only process which is ever ap- 
plied in the reckoning of a man’s impor- 
tance is, not what he was and not what 
he has, but what he can do. The supposi- 
tion is that he may suddenly “ go broke,” 
but that if so, if he can do something, of 
this he need have not much dread, and 
for having had this experience only 
slight regret. If his worth is in himself, 
the opportunities lie all about him to be- 
gin over again and, inasmuch as his chief 
asset is his labor, he has equa! chance 
again with every other man. 

And not only did I notice this, which 
seemed to be straightforward honesty in 
the giving of impressions, but, as well, 


great honesty in dealing. There is a 
marked absence, certainly among the 
wage-earning class, among clerks and 
employees, of that temper and spirit of 
“smartness ” and flippancy so noticeable 
in the East. The prevailing feeling on 
the part of these folk seems to be that 
they are getting rich fast enough honest- 
ly, and that to trifle, cheat or lie would 
simply be a waste of time. They seem to 
have learned that one cannot get rich 
honestly and dishonestly at the same time, 
and they seem to have chosen out of sheer 
policy to take the former course. 

There is one other trait which it is 
equally hard to define, but which is equal- 
ly noticeable in the West: It is what, if 
one might coin a word, might be called 
the approachableness of the average man 
in the average position of responsibility 
or service. I think it goes without say- 
ing that in the East the underlying tem- 
per in determining any attitude toward 
any stranger is the temper of suspicion; 
men take it for granted that the other 
man is trying to “ do” them, that he must 
be checkmated and that the person inter- 
viewed must be on his guard against the 
interviewer. In the West the very oppo- 
site of this seems to be the temper. Every 
man who approaches a stranger is taken 
to be honest until he proves himself to be 
otherwise. This proof may come, of 
course, but the other thing is given a 
chance to come first. There is a striking 
willingness to take up any matter on its 
own ground, to pass judgment on a thing 
for its own sake, and for a man to con- 
sider it on its own merits according to 
his own judgment, to pass quickly on it 
and decide regarding it upon this ground. 

As a result in part, perhaps, of all these 
traits one other fact evolves itself—that 
is, the people of the West are in their 
daily life more happy than those of the 
East. This is due in part most likely to 
their greater self-reliance; they are more 
independent—independent in action, in 
thought, in social custom, even in dress. 
Anywhere West of the Missouri River it 
is strikingly noticeable that there is ab- 
solutely no attempt to ape Eastern cus- 
toms or manners—even fashions or 
styles. The people are sufficient unto 
themselves. They know little about New 
York and care less; its fads and foibles, 
its prevailing modes and manners, are no 
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factor in their lives at all. The very 
stores of such towns are better supplied 
than the stores of towns of corresponding 
size far East; for, just because the peo- 
ple are so far off that they must be a law 
unto themselves, so those who dress and 
furnish them must be so well equipped in 


stock that they can supply necessities and 


even luxuries at first hand. 

Another reason for this which I con- 
ceive to be the greater happiness of the 
people West than East may be the small 
number of social grades or of degrees of 
social status. No one has yet learned 
either to look up to or look down upon 
one another ; consequently all are happier. 
The man in some'clerical position who in 
the East would be nobody, who would be 
looked down on by those above him and 
in turn look down on those below him, 
here has social rank more nearly equal 


to those both below him and above him. 
In so far as there is such a thing as an 
“inner circle” in Western society any 
man who is a man has entrée to it. In 
one of those Western cities, for example, 
the man who stood all day behind the 
desk as clerk at the hotel where I was 
staying I discovered later passing the 
plate in the aisle, a vestryman, of the 
Episcopal Church where the same even- 
ing I attended service. All of which is 
due simply to the absence of extremes in 
the social order. 

I remember some one complaining that 
the thing he had most noticed in the 
Western cities was that he “ never saw a 
single gentleman on the street;” the 
thing that I most noticed was that every 
man I saw on the street was a gentleman. 
The difference, I suppose, must all be in 
the way one looks at it. 

New Yor« Cry, 


oe 


The East Through Western Eyes 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON} 


[As a companion piece to the preceding article we have asked Dr. B. B. Slosson, 
who was until recently a citizen of Wyoming, to give us a frank statement of his first 
impressions of the East; but as the West seems to have the best of it in both points 
of view, altho they were written without collusion, we must ask our readers if some one 
will not volunteer to say a good word for the Bast.—Eprror.] 


O a man born and bred in the moun- 
tains and plains of the interior of 
our continent a journey to the Far 

East of the Atlantic seaboard is like go- 
ing to Europe. In fact, a greater change 
of mental and social climate is experi- 
enced in going from the mountains to 
the ocean than in going from one side of 
the ocean to the other. London and New 
York are more alike than New York and 
Denver. Freight rates are less by water 
than by land, and in the communication 
of ideas the same law seems to hold as 
in the transportation of goods, that 
oceans unite and continents hold apart. 
The Westerner knows the East 
through books:and family traditions. It 
is to him.a land of history and legend, so 
he greets with gratified expectancy the 
buildings and streets, the towns and 
rivers he has‘known by name from child- 


hood. But what surprises him is the 
quaint and curious customs of the peo- 
ple, the survival of ancient usages which 
he never expected to find out of books, 
any more than he expected to see a knight 
in full armor off the stage. As one jour- 
neys toward the rising sun he seems to 
be going backward in some time machine. 
Whenever he sets his watch ahead an 
hour he has-to set his mind back some 
years until, by the time he reaches the At- 
lantic, he feels somewhat like a Connecti- 
cut Yankee at King Arthur’s court. At 
each change of railroad the cars get 
dirtier and more antiquated, the toilet ar- 
rangements become inconvenient and in- 
decent, the conductors: get crosser and 
more dictatorial, the porters and waiters 
more obsequious and avaricious. Money 
assumes an importance that he had not 
before assigned to it. To possess it gives 
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one undreamed of privileges and advan- 
tages ; to be short of it, even temporarily, 
brings unforeseen disabilities. Money in 
the East is not merely a medium of ex- 
change, but a measure of power and de- 
terminer of status. I have had to think 
more and talk more about money in the 
few months I have been East than in all 
my life before. It is very pleasant living 
in an Eastern city if you have enough 
money. I do not know of any body who 
has enough money. 

What struck me most painfully when 
I came East was the suspicious and mer- 
cenary atmosphere into which I was 
plunged. Everybody seemed to want to 
get money out of me or to get me out of 
the way, one or both. They did not know 
how little I had of either time or money. 
Instead of the calm indifference or frank 
friendliness, such as I anticipated from 
strangers, I met suspicious glances on 
every side. If I asked a well-dressed man 
the time of day he acted as tho I were a 
pickpocket. If I asked an ill-dressed man 
the way, he wanted a fee. One naturally 
has a tendency to become what he is 


thought to be; so, being taken constantly 
for a rascal or a millionaire, I would have 
been tempted to have become one, or 
both, had I seen my way clear to make a 
living as either. 

In the West people are trying to make 


money. In the East they are trying to 
get it away from each other. The West- 
erner strives to outbeat his neighbor ; the 
Easterner to beat him out. In the West 
men extend a helping hand to each other ; 
in the East they use their elbows on 
each other instead. It shows how unfair 
are hasty judgments of a stranger that at 
first I blamed the people of the East for 
acting as tho every other man was trying 
to cheat them. I have since found that 
attitude is a necessary one. 

Coming from an unfenced land, I was 
much annoyed by the numerous and per- 
plexing restrictions on personal liberty. 
I found in the first few days more things 
that I could not do in New York City 
than in Berlin, and the police and other 
public servants here were not so civil 
about the way they stopped me. I do not 
like to be yelled at and jerked about. In 
the West the cow-punchers are very un- 
ceremonious in the way they load cattle 
into the stock cars, but in the East the 
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street cars are loaded with people in the 
same way. In the West whatever is not 
forbidden is allowable; in the East, as in 
Europe, whatever is not expressly per- 
mitted is prohibited. In the West the 
common law prevails that every man is 
assumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty, and sometimes afterward. In the 
East every voluntary act is @ priori il- 
legal, and the burden of proof that it is 
not rests upon the perpetrator. In the 
West they have fewer laws and what they 
do have are not enforced often enough to 
bother much. 

In Washington Park, Chicago, I saw 
the sign, “ Keep Off the Beaten Path.” 
In Central Park, New York, it was 
“ Keep Off the Grass.” In the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago I was permitted to set up 
the tripod of my camera wherever | 
chose, even before Breton’s “ Song of the 
Lark.” In the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York a kind gentleman at the door 
insisted on taking care of my kodak while 
I looked at the pictures, evidently think- 
ing my retina kept an impression as well 
as a celluloid film. At the Zoological Gar- 
dens in Chicago I took a lot of photo- 
graphs at the bear-pit, by that act afford- 
ing amusement to both the bears and the 
spectators ; but at the Zoological Gardens 
in New York the gatemen captured my 
camera in order to make me buy the 
ready-made photographs on the grounds. 
That is the way it is in the East. They 
are always wanting to do things for you 
that you want to do yourself. Very like- 
ly it is true, as they claim, that they can 
do them better, but where is the fun for 
you if they can? 

If liberty is minimized in the East, the 
second of the three social graces, equal- 
ity, seems to be not less despitefully used. 
The Westerner finds it hard to get used 
to the prevailing caste system, which he 
had supposed was purely an exotic. In 
the West social association is determined 
by similarity of taste and interests, not 
by occupation and wealth. A locomotive 
engineer there gets more money than 
a college professor, but nevertheless he 
treats the latter on the plane of equality. 
In the East the men, and ‘especially the 
women, try hard to keep themselves, and 
other people, in their proper stations. 
A lady cannot associate with persons 
above and will not with those beneath 
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her; consequently she has to keep to her 
own flat. Those who are so unfortunate 
as to exist between the 400 and the tene- 
ments seem to have no available form of 
social intercourse. Between the snobs 
and the snubs their life is a sad one. 

Olive Schreiner, in one of her dreams, 
tells of a country where all men fear each 
other. She does not say what country 
it is, but she probably means New York 
City, at least it answers that description 
better than any place I have seen yet. 
By their attitude toward each other one 
would think that Easterners were. all 
charged with the same kind of electric- 
ity. Before I froze up, too, I used to 
try to make myself agreeable to gentle- 
men and ladies I met on trains and side- 
walks, who seemed desirable acquain- 
tances, but the two or three men who 
were companionable and talkable turned 
out to be drunk; the rest thought I 
was. 

In the East people unite in order to 
separate. They form cliques, classes 


and clubs for the avowed purposes of 
emphasizing the things which now di- 
vide them. I had supposed that the first 


step toward the obliteration of class lines 
was to ignore them, but I find that many 
of my Eastern friends think that the 
cultivation of “ class consciousness ” is a 
virtue. This is hard to acquire. When 
I give a man a tip I always feel as tho 
I were slapping him in the face, but I 
find here many men who wish to be 
slapped and when so treated piously turn 
the other cheek. The embarrassing mis- 
takes that a stranger makes in treating 
a Brahman like a Sudra and vice versa 
would be avoidable if they would only 
put the proper brands on their foreheads. 

Race prejudices are assiduously cul- 
tivated in the East, and Old World 
feuds grow luxuriantly when trans- 
planted to this new soil. In the West 
Irish and Italian, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Jew and Gentile, study together, 
live together, work together and marry 
each other; all proud of being Ameri- 
cans and nothing more. 

In particular I am surprised and puz- 
zled at the general antipathy felt in the 
East toward the Jews. I have many 
friends of the Hebrew race, and I shail 
have to add more than a cubit to the 
stature of my conceit before I can look 
down on them. As for cultivating the 
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fashionable aversion for them, I give up 
that task in advance as altogether im- 
possible. But here I find that many 
people regard the race with a curious 
mixture of despite and dread, for either 
of which feelings I have not as yet found 
any justification. Nobody has made it 
clear to me why the “ invasion ” of cer- 
tain streets, colleges, hotels and lines of 
business by Jews should be regarded as 
objectionable. But it seems to be true 
that the further one goes east the nearer 
he gets to Kishenef. 

Still harder for me to understand is 
the treatment accorded to women in the 
East. I find women are regarded some- 
what as negroes are in the South, as 
inferior animals, useful, but very dan- 
gerous, both weaker and more powerful 
than the male sex. It is almost the same 
view of women as was held by the church 
fathers, but I do not find that the Ante- 
Nicene sermons are much read. All 
sorts of efforts are made to prevent 
women assuming a position of equality 
with men. The men regard them as in- 
ferior in strength and cleverness, yet 
they are afraid to allow them to enter 
certain occupations for fear of their 
competition. They say that women are 
inferior in mental capacity, yet refuse 
them the opportunity of developing what 
brains they have at the universities. The 
men praise the women for their social 
qualities and conversational powers, yet 
thev exclude them from their clubs. The 
men talk of the superior moral character 
of the women and yet deprive them of 
the right to vote. 

All these apparent illogicalities are ex- 
tremely difficult for a stranger to com- 
prehend. I have troubled my friends with 
many questions about them, but without 
getting the clue. None of them will ex- 
plain, simply enough for me to under- 
stand, why they allow an ignorant, 
worthless and wicked man to vote, and 
exclude an intelligent, capable and vir- 
tuous woman. For the last three Presi- 
dential elections my wife and I have 
cast our votes together, tho not always 
for the same candidates, and it does not 
seem right to me that I must now leave 
her at home when I go to the polls, since 
she has the same education, reads the 
same papers and has more sense than I 
have. 

_ This contempt for women shows itself 
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in many other ways. In getting on the 
cars the men push the women to one 
side or knock them down in a way that 
is quite distressing to one who is not 
used to it. As nature provides the neces- 
sary organs for the struggle of life, the 
women of Eastern cities have developed 
elbows of extraordinary sharpness, 
actuated by powerful muscles. On the 
cars the women stand while the men sit. 
This masculine habit is not so hard to 
acquire as I thought at first. I can do 
it now if I have a newspaper. In a few 
more months of practice I think I can 
sit and stare at them as they dangle on 
the straps in front of me. 

A man coming into an Eastern city 
by a night train is received in almost 
any of the hotels. A woman under these 
circumstances is admitted to only a few 
decent hotels, and if she fails to find 
one of these she is forced to walk the 
streets all night or go to a disreputable 
house. If it were the other way around 
it would be equally absurd, but would 
not work such hardships. I do not think 
it is proper to force a woman to choose 


between spending the night on a park 


bench or in a Raines Law hotel. The 
paths by which a woman can advance 
upward toward a fuller and nobler life 
are more or less hedged and barred by 
customs and laws; the paths downward 
are opened and greased. 

Then there is the chaperonage system 
which is very prevalent in the East. It is 
for women something like the muzzle 
law for dogs. The inevitable result is 
the double standard of morals. How 
‘ can a young man have any respect for 
a girl when he knows her own mother 
dare not trust her out of her sight? 
What respect can a girl have for a young 
man when she knows that she must be 
thus guarded from him? And can there 
be true love when there is not previously 
respect? It seems to me that in this is 
to be found the root of much of the evil 
I see here. 

New York people tell me that women 
here are of such a character that it would 
be ruinous to society toallow them greater 
liberty. Of course I do not know enough 
about the subject yet to contradict them. 
But there js a saying that each country 
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has the sort of Jews which it deserves 
by its treatment of them, and perhaps 
the same thing is true of women. 

There seems to be a lack in the East 
of that community of interest and public 
spirit which is characteristic of the West. 
There the word “ public” as applied to 
institutions, offices, buildings, museums, 
parks, assemblies, libraries, schools and 
the like has a noble and attractive sound. 
In the East it is a degrading adjective. 
In the West the public library is the pride 
of the town. In New York I find it is 
not the proper thing at all to know where 
the circulating libraries are. In the West 
if a boy or girl does not attend the public 
schools the parents are careful always to 
explain why, or it would be inferred that 
their son or daughter was feeble-minded 
or incorrigible. The public school is 
usually the largest and handsomest build- 
ing in Western towns. In the East the 
country schools are often very poor, and 
the city schools do not accommodate 
those who wish to go to them. I am told 
that the moral and mental atmosphere of 
the public schools of New York City is 
so bad that all respectable parents who 
can afford it send their children to private 
schools. If this is so it seems to imply 
that the poorer and less reputable classes 
are the better citizens. Would it not im- 
prove the public schools if the children 
who have the best home training were 
sent to them? I wonder what is the ob- 
ject of all these attempts to convert the 
social crevices into crevasses. 

I have put down here merely my per- 
sonal impressions of Eastern life and in- 
stitutions, well aware of the danger of 
generalization from superficial observa- 
tions. Therefore I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as finding fault with anything. 
Very likely there are good reasons for all 
that seems to me questionable. Tow 
comprendre c’est tout pardonner. One 
thing at first puzzled me—that was, why 
Eastern people still profess to be true to 
our republican ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity while at the same time 
working so hard against them. I see 
now it is not hypocrisy, it is merely that 
they do not know what any of these 
words mean. 

New Yor«*Ciry. 
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Future Government in the Philippines 


BY ANTONIO REGIDOR Y JURADO 
[Dr. Regidor was born in the Philippines, and held high judicial office there under 


the Spanish Government. 
has since resided in London. 


on law at the Madrid Royal Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation. 


He was banished for participating in the 1873 revolution, and 
He is a lawyer of high standing, and has been a lecturer 


He has been 


asked by his friends in the Philippines to assist in the work of framing a self-govern- 
ment platform for submission to the United States, and his ideas on the subject are 
contained in the present interview, which is of especial timeliness just now in view of 
the planks of the Republican and Democratic parties on Philippine independence. The 
interview was obtained for THE INDEPENDENT by Mr. J. Warren T. Mason.—EDITOoR.] 


and probably within the lifetime of 
the next American Administration 
at Washington, that the United States 
will extend, of its own volition, some 
measure of self-government to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. That this will lead to 


T must come to pass, sooner or later, 


further steps in the same direction I am 
convinced, but it does not seem to me 
that whatever be the result of the Amer- 
ican Presidential elections this year, or 
any other year, full independence, in the 
same manner that the United States, or 
England, or France is independent, will 


ever fall to the lot of the Filipinos. If 
it should, owing to the present code of 
international morality, the effect would 
be disastrous for the Philippines. Left 
to struggle single handed against the 
imperialist ambitions of the world’s 
monarchies, the Archipelago would ulti- 
mately fall a victim to Japan, to Ger- 
many, or to Great Britain, or, most prob- 
able of all, to Japan and Great Britain 
jointly. 

It seems to me, therefore, that no 
Filipino is lacking in patriotism who 
confesses to a conviction that the United 
States for the future must be predomi- 
nant in the Philippines, in the same man- 
ner that a Cuban must confess to the 
predominance of American influence in 
his own country. This admission is be- 
coming more and more general among 
those Filipinos of education, to whom 
their countrymen must look for guid- 
ance if they are to qualify before the 
bar of American public opinion for that 
certificate of capacity for self-govern- 
ment the issuance of which must, and 
should, precede the granting of local 
legislative rights. 

The Filipinos are now, as they have 
been since the American occupation, di- 


vided into three parties on the question 
of the future status of their country. 
There is the Federal Party, whose leader 
is Dr. Pardo, the President of the Fili- 
pino Commission that paid a visit to 
President. Roosevelt this summer. Its 
platform consists of frank admission of 
America’s rights to the Archipelago and 
of the permanency of American sov- 
ereignty. There is the Conservative 
Party, now reaching a moribund state, 
whose most eminent member was Dr. 
Arellano, Chief Justice of the Islands, 
also a member of the Filipino Commis- 
sion, and whose. present leader is Dr. 
Barrera. Its platform is pro-Spanish 
and pro-Clerical. Its members are among 
those Filipinos, mostly with a predomi- 
nant amount of Spanish blood in their 
veins, who never sympathized with the 
revolt of the natives against Spanish rule, 
and whose wish has been to witness the 
re-establishment of Spanish sovereignty 
at Manila. The absurdity of this desire 
is now being so genetally recognized 
that the Conservatives are ceasing to 
extend their propaganda, and their or- 
ganization is rapidly decaying, the mem- 
bers assuming various attitudes of in- 
dependent action. 

There remains the third party, the 
party of Independence. To it belong 
most of the Filipinos, and before there 
can be permanent peace in the Islands 
its supporters must be placated. The 
Independence Party is divided into two 
sections. The first numbers those few 
Filipinos who have left the Islands, such 
as Sefior Agoncillo and Sefior Sixto 
Lopez, and who, denied readmission 
unless they swear allegiance to the United 
States, have become, to all intents and 
purposes, irreconcilables, and blind to 
everything but their demand for full 
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sovereign independence. The second 
section numbers those who are conduct- 
ing either an active or a passive resist- 
‘ ence to American occupancy within the 
Islands themselves, but who will, I be- 
lieve, give recognition to American su- 
perior rights if the case is properly 
placed before them and their prejudices 
left to be pronounced false by experi- 
ence. 

It is for this section of the Independ- 
ents that I wish to speak, and if I hold 
a brief at all, unofficial and self-given, it 
is for them. They are the mass of the 
people. It is with them that must rest 
the question whether the future govern- 
ment at Manila is to be democratic or 
oligarchic. It is a question, too, as im- 
portant to America as to the Philippines, 
for lack of sympathy between father and 
son reacts on the character of both and 
indicates defects in the former as well as 
in the latter. 

The Independence Party in the Philip- 
pines has one serious fault: It is without 
any definite platform. It says, only let 
us be free and the rest will follow. This 


may be well when a country is able to 
establish its freedom by might, but it 
can never be profitable when freedom 


must come as an act of grace. The 
queries of those in whose hands the gift 
of freedom rests are: What will you 
do with this gift? Have you given 
thought to its magnitude and to the 
care with which it must be handled? Are 
you able to preserve it? And last, but 
by no means least, where do we come in? 
It is my desire to answer these questions, 
not in detail, but in general outline, with 
the hope that those to whom power will 
come with the American November elec- 
tions may find the answers suggestive. 

I take for granted that the Philippine 
Islands cannot hope to receive, within 
any time that it is practicable to take 
into present consideration, Statehood 
rights, as one of the integral units of the 
United States. The Filipinos, living on 
the other side of the world, can never 
enter intimately into the local ambitions 
and desires of the United States except, 
perhaps, after generations of intermar- 
riage; and a group of forty or fifty 
Filipino Congressmen, assisting to legis- 
late at Washington, would consider 
themselves, and would be considered, 
almost as aliens. This being so, it would 
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strike a false note to offer to extend tp 
the Philippines the American Territorial 
form of government, for it, by the lay 
of custom, is but a preliminary condition 
to the granting of complete Statehood: 
and if the latter is never to come, the 
former should, likewise, be withheld. 

It becomes necessary, then, to look 
without the United States for a form of 
government for the Archipelago. Nat 
urally, Great Britain, as the most ex. 
tensive and democratic of the world’s 
empires, attracts attention as possibly 
possessing an acceptable model. I do 
not believe, however, there is anything 
within the British Empire that will suit 
the case. To construct in the Philippines 
a form of government similar to the 
British crown colony type would be 
unjust to the Filipinos, as it would give 
them too little self-government ; to adopt 
the legislative machinery of the British 
self-governing colony would be unjust 
to the United States, for it would give 
the Archipelago greater absolute rights 
than exist in Cuba. 

It is suggested that the relations ex- 
isting between Cuba and the United 
States might be copied in the case of the 
Philippines. The result, however, would 
be unsatisfactory for geographical rea- 
sons. Cuba, separated from American 
shores by a narrow stretch of water, can 
be well regulated from Washington with- 
out the necessity for any special govern- 
ing machinery ; but the Philippines, hav- 
ing the wide Pacific between them and 
the United States, could not practically 
lend themselves to the exercise of that 
unofficial but none the less paternally 
rigid overlordship at Washington, and 
friction would be constant. 

I believe it necessary to evolve a new 
form of government for the Philippines, 
with the object of granting to them an 
outward state of independence, but at 
the same time giving very considerable 
rights to the United States, rights so 
strong and so definite as to make Amer- 
ica the suzerain Power. The exercise of 
this suzerainty should be of much wider 
scope than is the case with Cuba, for the 
Philippines will owe more to America 
than does Cuba, and the greater the debt 
the greater the payment. Cuba is safe 
from European molestation, owing to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the protection af- 
forded the Island Republic is purely an 
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act of self-interest on the part of the 
United States, for, by guarding Cuba 
America is but guarding herself. With 
the Philippines it is different. It would 
not be of vital concern to the United 
States if a European Power should suc- 
ceed in obtaining the Philippines, and 
hence, if America acts as the protector 
of the Archipelago, she should naturally 
look for substantial reimbursement. 

I believe it will do no harm, but will 
be of good consequences, to start with a 
fiction, the same kind of fiction—and I do 
not speak in an offensive sense—that is 
contained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “ All men are born equal.” Let 
there be agreement as to the equality of 
the Filipino and the American, and let 
there be granted to the Philippines a 
republican form of government, “ inde- 
pendent,” as Egypt is “ independent.” 
There can be no difficulty in finding a 
name, and, for want of a better, call the 
Islands the Philippines Commonwealth. 
Professor Bryce has designated the 
United States the “ American Common- 
wealth,” and England has. named her 
great island colony the “ Australian 
Commonwealth.” The Philippines Com- 
monwealth can, therefore, be as close to 
or as distant from sovereignty as suits 
the individual, in so far as the name is 
concerned. 

The Philippines Commonwealth should 
have a _ constitution, providing for 
legislative, executive and judicial ma- 
chinery. It should have a distinctive 
flag, a national system of coinage, and 
an army and navy, if the citizens of the 
Commonwealth desire it. It should be 
permitted to enter into consular inter- 
course with the nations of the world, and, 
in fact, should be granted, on paper, all 
rights that pertain to sovereignty. The 
Chief Magistrate may be named the 
President, or the Governor, or, if prej- 
udice will not allow of either, then sim- 
ply the Chief Magistrate. The area of 
the Archipelago should be divided into 
departments, and while there should be 
local self-government within the Islands, 
it would be wise, in the interest of better 
control, to make all local government 
subordinate to the Department of the 
Interior of the general Government, as 
is done in France. 

All the machinery of the Common- 
wealth should be supervised by an Amer- 
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ican, appointed from Washington, and 
called the American Envoy and Minister 
Extraordinary, or the American Resi- 
dent. It should be his duty to watch. 
after American interests, and every act 
of the Commonwealth’s Government 
should have his consent before becoming 
valid. It would not be wise, however, 
to make his veto absolute. If a measure 
did not meet with his approval, the Com- 
monwealth should have the right to ap- 
peal, if it desires, direct to Washington, 
for consideration there. The American 
Congress itself should have final juris- 
diction, in absolute fact, and not in the- 
ory, such as the British Parliament has 
over the acts of all the British colonies. 
The American Envoy at Manila should 
have the right to demand legislative en- 
actments by the Philippine Government, 
and if he is met by a refusal, appeal 
should also be made to the American 
Congress for a decision, which should be 
final. Thus, the American Envoy would 
possess the rights of the Referendum and 
Initiative, embodying in himself the 
powers that the citizens of Switzerland 
possess, while the American Congress 
would be the arbitrator in cases of dis- 
pute. 

The Filipinos should be designated as 
citizens of the Philippines Common- 
wealth, which will obviate the awkward 
necessity of the United States refusing to 
consider them American citizens and at 
the same time declining to admit they are 
American subjects. American citizens 
in the Islands should have all the rights 
of Filipino citizens. They should be 
permitted to hold any office to which 
they may be elected or appointed, and 
should be allowed to vote under the same 
restrictions imposed on native citizens. 
The only qualification for local citizen- 
ship by Americans should be a brief resi- 
dential limit, say six months. Otherwise 
there would be injustice, for it would be 
manifestly unfair to give a vote to an 
American citizen paying but a short visit 
to the Islands, as a sailor, for instance, 
who should, by coincidence, arrive at 
Manila just as an election was taking 
place. 

Any difference between America and 
the Philippines concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion should be referred to the United 
States Supreme Court for settlement. 
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whose decision should be final. Amer- 
icans in the Islands should be tried for 
civil and criminal offenses before the 
local courts, and, on recommendation of 
the American Envoy, whose decision in 
this matter should be final, an appeal 
- should be allowed to the United States 
Federal Courts. 

This, in general outline, is the plan I 
have to propose for the future govern- 
ment of the Philippines. .Lack of space 
causes the absence of details, which is 
of no great matter, for they can be in- 
serted in the general scheme only after 
a conference of the Powers. I believe 
the groundwork I have sketched above 
to be eminently fair to the United States, 
while at the same time enabling the 
Filipinos to work out their civic salvation 
for themselves. The power given the 


American Federal Government would 
be far greater than the power of England 
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over Canada, and there is no conceivabk 
American interest that could suffer. The 
United States could have naval and mili. 
tary stations in the Islands by a simple 
legislative enactment at Manila, or, fail- 
ing that, at Washington. The Philip 
pines tariff could be regulated similarly, 
and the foreign affairs of the Archi- 
pelago could not possibly involve the 
United States if the American Envoy at 
Manila exerted his veto power on any 
contemplated act that might adversely 
concern his country. 

America in all things would have pre- 
dominant rights, and the Filipinos 
would have to trust to the benevolence 
and good will of the United States. | 
believe they could do so with full con- 
fidence in the outcome, and thus do | 
think a settlement can be reached ac. 
ceptable to both sides and with justice 
to each. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND, 


A Perilous Climb 


ASCENT OF THE BHAYAKARA LA IN BALTISTAN 
BY WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN 


[Dr. Workman is the well-known traveler and author who has made such extensive 
ascents of the various Himalaya mountains. With his wife, Fanny Bullock Workman, 
he is the joint author of “ In the Ice World of Himalaya.”—Ep1rTor. } 


ARLY in the afternoon of the 20th 
of August, 1902, our party, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Fanny Bullock 

Workman, the writer; Mattia Zurbrig- 
gen, guide, and Giuseppe Muller, porter, 
having finished our exploration and first 
ascent of the upper northwest branch 
of the great Chogo Lungma glacier, 
reached the base of the cirque of high 
mountains which give it birth, the high- 
est of which is the fixed peak measured 
by the Indian Trigonometrical Survey at 
24,470 feet and known in the records of 
the Survey as “ Indus Nagar Watershed 
Peak No. 2.” 

The day had been oppressively hot. 
The high mountain walls inclosing the 
glacier shut off all breezes, and the sun 
burned with fiery fervor through a film 
of cirro-stratus clouds. The heat re- 
flected from the dazzling white covering 
of recently fallen snow struck us like the 
radiation from a blast furnace, blistering 


our noses, cheeks and foreheads, already 
burned to a deep copper red. The tem- 
perature in the sun at one o'clock, even 
through the thin clouds, as registered by 
the black bulb thermometer, was 183° 
Fahr. During the last three hours of the 
climb the glacier had a sharply ascending 
gradient and was much crevassed. 

At two p.m. we pitched our tents on a 
small snow-covered section of glacier, 
surrounded on three sides by wide crev- 
asses at a hight of 17,500 feet (deter- 
mined by hypsometric readings com- 
pared with simultaneous ones of the Gov- 
ernment mercurial barometer at the 
lower station of Skardo). This camp we 
named Crevasse Camp. It was saf¢ 
from avalanches, but we could not have 
moved many yards from our tents after 
dark with safety. 

The mountains rose around us in tre 
mendous unscalable precipices. There 
was only one point which gave promise 
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of a peep at the beyond, and that after the 
ascent of a steep avalanche scored snow 
wall 1,760 feet high, leading to two cols, 
or saddles, one on either side of a per- 
pendicular rock ridge rising a thousand 
feet or more above them. 5; 

Wishing to learn what lay beyond that 
ridge, we determined to accept the gaunt- 
let which this wall threw down to us and 
attempt its conquest. The night of the 
2oth was clear and cold. The minimum 
temperature was 12° Fahr., which was 
favorable, as it hardened the snow. On 
account of the crevasses we waited till 
daylight of the 21st to start. 

Our path at first lay over the steeply 
ascending crevassed glacier, then up the 
still steeper débris of avalanches that had 
fallen two days before. Above this came 
a wide Bergschrund, over which we 
found but a single insecure snow bridge. 
This passed in safety, we had before us 
the ice wall, which gave us all the work 
we cared to do for the remainder of the 
day. This wall was steep from first to 
last, varying in different parts a few de- 
grees either way from 60°. On the 


ascent every step had to be cut from bot- 


tom to top, as the wall, being on the east 
side of the valley, did not feel the force 
of the sun’s rays till about eleven o’clock, 
and its surface remained hard till noon. 

We had intended to strike directly 
from the last projecting rock to the right 
hand saddle, which, tho not so high as the 
other, was much nearer our route, but on 
leaving the rock we found the slant at 
this part to consist of smooth solid ice of 
60° incline, thinly covered with fresh 
snow and too dangerous to attempt. 

We, therefore, decided to turn to the 
left, where the snow was deeper and the 
foothold better, gain the base of the rock 
ridge as soon as possible, and, with what 
hand-holds it might afford, traverse the 
upper edge of the ice slant where it joined 
the rock face, and thus reach the left 
hand saddle. 

After another hour and a half of la- 
borious step cutting we got to the base 
of the rock ridge, which was found to 
consist of rotten and crumbling sand- 
stone so weathered away as to afford but 
tew hand-holds, and what few there were 
had to be used with the greatest caution 
le st they should scale off. 

_ The upper sharp edge of the ice-slant 
did not lie close against the rock, but was 
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separated from it by an interval, or 
Schrund, varying from a few inches to 
two feet or more in width and of un- 
known depth. The steps cut along this 
edge made a more precarious foothold 
even than those on the steep slant, and 
in the absence of hand-holds progress 
was necessarily very slow. 

To add to the difficulty transverse 
crevasses existed at intervals, some of 
them covered with snow, into which there 
was danger of falling. It was a most 
uneanny path over which we cautiously 
pursued our way for more than two 
hours: At last, at one o’clock, we reached 
the col, a sharp edge with a slant on the 
farther side steeper than that by which 
we had ascended, ending in a precipice, 
which overhung a large glacial ice fall. 

It overlooked a vast trefoil glacial ba- 
sin, surrounded by massive ragged moun- 
tains, which cut off all view beyond and 
sent down a complex of glaciers and ice 
falls to form a large glacial branch of the 
Chogo Lungma, which we afterward ex- 
plored almost to the top of its highest 
ice-fall. There was barely standing room 
and no opportunity to take hypsometric 
readings, so we had to rely on the read- 
ings of our Watkin aneroids, which had 
been checked the previous afternoon by 
the boiling point thermometers. One of 
the aneroids differed from the latter by 
only + .or inch. The corrected read- 
ings, compared with those at the same 
hour at Skardo, made the hight of the 
col 19,260 feet, 1,760 feet above our 
camp. The difficulty of the ascent can 
be judged by the fact that only 251 feet 
of altitude per hour were made. 

For the last two hours the midday sun 
had shone upon us and, crowded as we 
were against the rock wall, the heat was 
almost unendurable as well as enervating. 
The temperature in the shade could not 
be obtained, as there was no shade except 
that cast by our bodies. In our shadow 
the temperature was 80°, but the sun 
burned from a cloudless sky with greater 
power than on the previous day. 

Its rays struck with savage energy per- 
pendicularly upon the ice-slant and by 
this time had softened its covering of 
snow. We did not remain long at the 
col, partly because there was no comfort- 
able standing place and partly because we 
were anxious about the descent. 

It was evident that owing to the soft- 
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ened snow the latter would be more dan- 
gerous than the ascent. The steps, cut 
with so much care, no longer afforded a 
firm foothold; our feet sank into them 
from a few inches to two feet, till stopped 
by the solid ice beneath. 

We returned slowly and painfully 
along the treacherous edge in the pitiless 
heat of the sun, finding neither hand- 
holds nor satisfactory ax-holds. Every 
now and again some one would slip on 
an insecure place. After going a short 
distance Zurbriggen said: “Es ist sehr 
gefahrlich. Wir Kommen heute nicht 
hinunter.” This was the first time we 
had known him to lose courage in two 
summers of difficult mountaineering. 

We replied: “ If we do not get down 
to-day we shall not get down alive.” 
Whatever might be in store for us on the 
descent, to remain where we were would 
be certain death. No shelter of any kind 
was to be found on that ice-slant. There 
was not even a place where one could sit 
down to rest. We should be obliged to 
stand in the narrow steps on which our 
feet rested till we dropped with fatigue, 
which would mean a slide of some 2,000 
feet down the avalanche gullied ice flank 
into eternity. Could we manage to stand 
there we should be frozen stiff in our 
tracks before morning, as the tempera- 
ture would drop to zero. With such a 
prospect before us nothing remained but 
to go on and take our chances. 

It was now two o'clock, and having 
eaten nothing since eight a.m., we were 
becoming faint. There had been and was 
no opportunity to take a comfortable 
lunch. We stopped in our tracks, took 
out from our pockets what kola biscuit 
and chocolait happened to be accessible, 
as well as a stray tin of pain, off which 
we made a hurried meal, and then crept 
forward again. 

Shortly after this the porter, who was 
between Mrs. Workman and myself, lost 
his footing and slid down eight or ten 
feet. Zurbriggen, who was last on the 
rope, happened to have his ice-ax fixed 
in a marrow crevasse and the rope 
around it, so he was able to hold firmly. 
I, who was leading, altho I had only one 
foot secure on a narrow ice step, had 
a fairly good hold on the edge of the 
ice with the blade of my ax, which en- 
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able me to keep my balance. The 
porter being thus supported at both ends 
quickly regained his feet. Had the whole 
strain come upon me I should undoubt- 
edly have been pulled off. 

When we came to the place where our 
path from below joined that along the 
rock face we considered it imprudent to 
follow the former, which led diagonally 
down over the ice slope, for fear of start- 
ing an avalanche. So we decided to go 
straight down backward, so as to be able 
to tread out the steps better, all treading 
in the tracks of the first. Zurbriggen 
fixed his ax firmly and secured the rope 
to it to hold us in case of accident. 

The porter now led down to the 
length of rope between him and myself. 
When he had placed himself safely I fol- 
lowed, treading exacting in his steps. In 
the same manner Mrs. Workman fol- 
lowed me, and when all three were placed 
as well as possible Zurbriggen descended 
and braced himself anew. 

In this manner we made a tedious de- 
scent to some rocks below, from which 
we were able to regain our line of ascent. 
It being now five o’clock and the sun 
having sunk behind the opposite moun- 
tains, the snow soon stiffened sufficiently 
to permit of our resuming the forward 
position, and, altho we sank into the 
snow above our knees at every step, we 
arrived without accident at the Berg- 
schrund. Here the snow bridge was 
found to be so soft that we did not ven- 
ture to use it, but jumped the Schrund 
into the soft snow below and reached 
camp after six o’clock, having had twelve 
hours of continuous mental and physical 
tension. We did not sit down to rest 
once during the day and there was no 
place after the ice slope was reached 
where we could have rested had we been 
so disposed. 

Zurbriggen called this the most diffi- 
cult col he had ever made. The effect 
of altitude was added to the difficulties 
of a purely alpinistic character.. Above 
17,000 feet the resistance of most per- 
sons to fatigue is distinctly lessened and 
a march or climb of six hours is felt as 
much as one of the same character of 
double that length at lower altitudes. 

We named the col the Bhayakara La 
from the Sanscrit word for perilous. 

SrinaGar, KasuHmir. 
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Rossetti 


Mr. BENSON, the latest writer on Ros- - 


setti,* the man, the poet and the artist, 
has at once the great advantage and 
disadvantage of dealing with a subject 
already treated with care and sympathy 
by commanding writers—Sharp, Swin- 
burne, Watts, Pater, Myers, Garnett, 
Hall Caine and Birkbeck Hill, to name 
but few among them, and we cannot omit 
Michael Rossetti, who has united devo- 
tion and notable literary gifts in his edi- 
torial and biographical works. All these 
authorities have been carefully used, yet 
Mr. Benson has maintained individual 
judgment, guided by clear insight. In- 
deed, he has, by his earlier appreciative 
analysis of Christina Rossetti’s work, 
shown his peculiar fitness to write what 
may be regarded as a final critical biog- 
raphy of her greater brother. 

Rossetti was quite the center and com- 
manding genius of the famous Pre- 
Raphaelites in their revolt against the 
slavery of art, tho not the founder of the 
brotherhood. This was to be expected 
from the sheer force of the man coupled 
with his inheritance of mysticism and 
love of the Italian genius. From Blake 
alone of Englishmen did the group draw 
good, and of power they might well have 
taken more. The movement is well char- 
acterized : 

“In fact, it may be said that it was the 
fidelity and simplicity of early art, rather than 
its archaic character, which attracted the 
brotherhood. It is clear that this band 
of enthusiasts were men of untainted lives, 
and tho they probably had little respect for 
purely conventional morality, they had a 
deep-seated desire for nobility of life and aim. 

The Germ is all fragrant of sincere 
and enthusiastic youth and artistic purpose. 
It suggests a whole background of ardent, im- 
pulsive figures, inspired by a generous emotion 
and determined to see things with their own 
eyes and to say them in their own way.” 


\nd using Blake, Leonardo, Giotto and 
Dante as inspirations, not as mere 


, Rossetti. By Arthur OC. Benson. New York: 
.« Macmillan Company. (Englishmen of Letters 
Series.) 75 cents, 





models, Rossetti did paint and write 
despite Ruskin’s fussy and anxious pa- 
tronage, which is as amusing in its way 
as is that of Chesterfield over Johnson. 

Here with firm strokes and fine is 
drawn the character of Rossetti, a man 
instinct with life and energy and vision, 
not a morbid dreamer, as many have 
thought. Rossetti’s debt to civilization 
is as well acknowledged as civilization’s 
debt to him is asserted. Mr. Benson 
speaks with the utter frankness of in- 
formed duty. The details of life and 
habits and character—all the misfor- 
tunes, within and without, that held Ros- 
setti to earth—have been given to the 
public in fullest accord with the grasping 
communism of literature, and therefore 
they are here dealt with in candor. For 
significance, not curiosity, have anecdotes 
been given. To disturb so fine a con- 
clusion as this when we are all seeking in- 
spiration to hang on the walls would be 
a pity: 

“Tt was in the gnomic poem of Soothsay 
that Rossetti wrote his deliberate creed out: 
to mistrust the certainties of human knowl- 
edge, but to believe in nature; to be independ- 
ent and subservient to no man, not to : urture 
false hopes, but to be content to have sung 
truly, and to have been loved; to be consistent, 
to hate flattery, to be true to friendship, to be 
liberal, to be laborious, to abhor indolence, 
not to waste the golden hours; in religion to 
follow faith rather than dogma; to be grateful, 
not to waste strength in vain hope or vain re- 
gret; so runs the symbol, based upon gener- 
osity and love, and wrought into a proud 
stoicism by sad experience.” 


The reader passes with right equip- 
ment to the review of the work of Ros- 
setti in art and letters. Mr. Benson 
seems to think it a limitation that Ros- 
setti’s work is so largely an individual 
expression. True, it is, and there lies its 
worth, for there is the assurance and 
reason for its truth. Had it been more 
universal and equally sure it would have 
been so because Rossetti himself was 
more universal. But universal minds are 
rare—there were few even in the self- 
satisfied nineteenth century. 
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Mr. Benson’s criticism is acute and 
flexible and convincing because, while it 
has the pulse of sympathy, there is no 
trace of bias in his clear analysis and 
judgment. The whirling superlative of 
Swinburne, rightly used in the great de- 
fense of thirty years ago, is properly ab- 
sent when one comes to the decision that 
Rossetti no longer needs defense, but is 
one of the immortals to the better few. 


ca 


Fall of Feudalism 
Ireland 


THERE are at least three reasons why 
Mr. Michael Davitt’s new book *—the 
most ambitious and important of any of 
his literary. undertakings—is welcome 
and likely to be of service for many years 
to come. It is the most complete and 
most comprehensive of any of the numer- 
ous books which have been written of 
the political unrest and popular agita- 
tions in Ireland of the last one hundred 
and fifty years. It embodies the closest 


The in 


study of Parnell which is as yet accessi- 


ble; for in some respects it tells us more 
about Parnell than is contained in Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s biography of the Irish 
leader. Moreover, Mr. Davitt infuses 
his strong personality into anything he 
writes, and for that reason The Fall 
of Feudalism in Ireland is good read- 
ing, even to those who are not in sym- 
pathy with the aim of the two move- 
ments to which Mr. Davitt has given so 
much of his stormy and eventful life. 
The title is apt to convey an erroneous 
impression. Ireland never had a feudal- 
ism like that of England. It never had 
a civilization like that which has been 
so graphically described by Miss Bate- 
son in her recently published “ Medieval 
England,” and there is about the Irish 
towns and cities none of the indications 
of the Feudal Era which characterize 
the development of town-life in England. 
If Ireland had had a feudalism like that 
of England there would have been no 
basis for the Irish land legislation since 
1870. But Ireland, like England, was 
long dominated by a small class, whose 
social prestige and political power were 
* THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN IRELAND ; oR, THE 


Story OF THE LAND LEAGUE REVOLUTION. B 
aed Davitt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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based on the ownership of large areas of 
land and the existence of a dependent 
class, which cultivated the land, and 
furnished the aristocracy with their 
wealth. 

Mr. Davitt’s book is concerned (1) 
with the partial dislodgment of the Irish 
landed aristocracy from this position by 
the radical, almost socialistic, land legis- 
lation of the last thirty years, and by the 
assumption of political power by the 
farmers and the peasantry; and (2) 
with the movement for Home Rule, 
which began in real earnest after Parnell 
succeeded Butt and Shaw as the political 
leader of Ireland in 1881, and which 
grew in strength and intensity after the 
Irish peasantry had been enfranchised by 
the reform measures of 1884 and 1885, 
and were enabled thereby to return 
eighty-five Home Rulers to the House of 
Commons. 

As might have been expected, the book 
is written from an avowedly partisan 
standpoint. Every Irishman who has 
been at all prominent and loyal to Home 
Rule and to the Agrarian Movement is 
described in Mr. Davitt’s pages as gifted, 
great and good; and practically every 
man who has mounted a platform in 
Mayo or Kildare or taken the floor in 
the House of Commons in support of 
the cause is an orator and a patriot. 
It is always so in the history of Irish 
political movements written by Irishmen. 
It was so in the eighteenth century; it 
was so in the nineteenth, and it is likely 
to continue so as long as Ireland has a 
grievance to be redressed. But it has 
to be remembered that the only histories 
we have of the Chartist and Corn Law 
movements were written by men who 
were of them, and Mr. Davitt’s history 
of land reform and of the great but as 
yet abortive struggle for Home Rule 
will rank as a contribution to history 
with Archibald Prentice’s “ History of 
the Anti-Corn Law League” and Gam- 
mage’s more recently published “ His- 
tory of the Chartist Movement.” Even 
a student of Irish history who desires 
to approach it from an objective point 
of view will find Mr. Davitt’s book al- 
most invaluable; for Mr. Davitt has 
750 closely printed pages in which to 
tell his story, and he quotes resolutions, 
manifestoes, programs, speeches and let- 
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ters, and gives dates with a fullness and 
a care which are commendable. 

It might have been as well if Mr. 
Davitt had begun his story with the agi- 
tations for complete enfranchisement for 
the Catholics; against tithes, and for 
the repeal of the Union, which kept Ire- 
land in a state of turmoil in the interval 
between the Union and the first Reform 
Act of 1832. His narrative of agita- 
tions in Ireland from the time of Crom- 
well to Daniel O’Connell is the least sat- 
isfactory part of the book. Here Mr. 
Davitt gives no adequate account of what 
popular agitation in Ireland wrung from 
Pitt and George III in the years imme- 
diately following the American Revolu- 
tion. He does little more than mention 
the great agitations which resulted in 
Grattan’s Parliament and the commercial 
freedom of Ireland; and he also ignores 
the long but successful agitation which 
ended in the enfranchisement of the 
Catholic forty-shilling freeholders in 
1793. Mr. Davitt is at his best after Butt 
had retired and Shaw had been super- 
seded by Parnell. Then he warms up to 
his subject, and from his point of view 
he gives an extremely vivid story, carry- 
ing much new and hitherto unpublished 
material, of the Agrarian Movement and 
of the ups and downs and of the sordid 
tragedies of the Home Rule Movement 
between 1881 and the reunion of the Irish 
party, under the leadership of Mr. John 
Redmond, which was brought about in 
February, 1900. 

Mr. Davitt has a high place in the es- 
teem of thousands of people who have 
never indorsed his part of the Land 
League Movement or in the Plan of 
Campaign, and who would not under any 
conceivable circumstances support him 
as a candidate for Parliament. The good 
taste in which he narrates in these pages 
his own part in Irish politics will endear 
him more than ever to these people, who 
can admire him without sympathizing 
with him in much that he has done in his 


political career. 
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ipling’s Traffics and Discoveries 


1IS volume * contains several South 
tr.can War sketches, some amphibious 
és, told partly on land, partly on sea, 


‘RAFFICS AND DIscovertns. By Rudyard Kip- 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


and the others are “ queer” stories—the 
kind that Kipling alone knows how to 
write. Concerning “ They ” we have al- 
ready had two editorials in THe INDE- 
PENDENT, besides much discussion in 
other papers as to the author’s meaning. 
But people who ask what Kipling means 
are like the woman he once wrote about 
who did not and “never could under- 
stand.” They lack what his new wit, 
Pyecroft, would call the necessary “ su- 
perstructure ” to their minds. After he 
is dead they will be the ones to form 
“ Kipling Clubs” to “study” him just 
as we now have “ Browning Circles ” 
composed of pedantic persons, who think 
by mere searching that they can find out 
the poet’s meaning—and they will, when 
the earth no longer hangs between the 
east and west mystery of things. 

The South African stories in this col- 
lection are likely to prove the most popu- 
lar, since there is nothing esoteric in the 
conception; but they alsc have a double 
significance. They are really written to 
show the basis of the author’s imperial- 
ism. Nobody knows how Kipling came 
by his genius; not in England, surely, 
where nothing new of this kind has been 
born since Shakespeare died. Probably 
he evolved it in India. The fever of the 
land kindled his imagination, and he saw 
men shipped from under the shelter of 
home traditions, suffer, live and die like 
inspired madmen for the imperial ideal. 
He was young then and in his enthusiasm 
to sum it all up in his “ Soldiers Three ” 
he used to spatter his white duck trousers 
with ink until he looked like a “ domi- 
necker ” robin in a foreign land, But no 
matter where he got his gift, since the 
day he found himself he has spread the 
wings of all his glories above the British 
Empire, showing the talons and _tail- 
feathers of his genius like a happy oracle 
in favor of every grace and strength 
which goes to the making of it. He is 
a patriot, not in the maudlin, popular 
definition of that term; but as Isaiah was 
a patriot in Judea—a prophet full of 
faith. He is the dramatist of national 
patience, ethics, honor and strength. 
Through the lips of the Yankee “ Cap- 
tive” he calls attention to the tempera- 
mental stolidity and mental simplicity of 
the British soldier, and then figuratively 
hugs himself with delight at this demon- 
stration of their heaviness as a man 
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would rejoice in the granite foundations 
of his house. Regiments brought to 
South Africa in 1900 are spoken of by 
the General to ‘he Yankee “ Captive ” as 
being the “ vintage” laid down for the 
new century. War with the Boers was 
a military exercise by which an army was 
toughened, and the “ game” preserved. 

“ Sitting there and hearing him talk about 
the centuries, I tell you, sir, it scared me. It 
scared me cold! He admitted everything—he 
acknowledged the corn before you spoke—he 
was more pleased to hear that his men had 
been used to wipe the geldt with than I was 
when I knocked out Tom Reed’s two bad 
horses—and he sat back and blew smoke 
through his nose and matured his men like 
cigars and—he talked of the everlasting cen- 
turies!” 

The next generation will go to stories 
like this and “ A Sahib’s War” for an 
explanation of the facts which history 
will give about this South African situa- 
tion. And they will get it. 

But, however gifted our author may 
be, he is limited at last by what he knows. 
And it is what Kipling knows which af- 
fords him so many and varied fields for 
Thus the 


proving his artistic faculties. 
stories in this volume relating to naval 
life differ from other sea tales in that 
they are based upon an intimate, tech- 
nical knowledge of the British marine 


service. The dénouement does not de- 
pend upon the wind, the waves and the 
author’s imagination ; but it comes to pass 
in the military order of things. He has 
the mind of an artisan as well as the 
fancy of an artist, so that he is able to 
make an automobile the vehicle for car- 
rying into literature the most delicate 
and daring fancies. This is where the 
uninitiated stumble, by the way, in their 
effort to understand “ They ”—how he 
dared ride through a world of unrealities 
in an automobile. Their imagination is 
governed by the old formula of things. 
They do not know that to the poet all 
things tend toward the same fairy end- 
ing. But this peculiar quality of Kip- 
ling’s genius is best illustrated by the 
story entitled “ Wireless.” After a brief, 
but clear, explanation of the wave theory 
upon which wireless telegraphy is based, 
he makes an occult, astral application of 
it so plausible and dramatic as to be al- 
most convincing. A poor young drug 
clerk in the shop below where the ex- 


periments in wireless telegraphy are 
being made, is dreaming of his love 
while shivering and dying, as Keats did, 
cf consumption. And he gets his “ mes- 
sage” there in the cold night from the 
immortal poet of love. Altho he has 
never read Keats, he writes lines from 
“St. Agnes Eve” and the “Ode to 
a Nightingale,” believing them to be 
his own, and marring, as if in the first 
transmission, with occasional clod words, 
then correcting until the verse lay per- 
fected as Keats wrote it. And that is 
Kipling’s way. He finishes facts with a 
miracle; he passes from the natural to 
the supernatural as easily as a lark’s 
wings bear it into the sun risen heavens. 


& 


Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vol. IIL 
Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. $4 00. 

The third volume of Mr. Thwaites’s 
valuable series is no less interesting than 
the earlier issues. André Michaux’s 

Travels into Kentucky, 1793-96, is the 

first of the three reprints in this volume. 

The author was a scientist of world re- 

nown, whose work as a botanist over- 

shadowed the fame that he acquired in 
the field of politics. His scientific ex- 
plorations in the Mississippi Valley, prior 
to 1794, had given him such a familiarity 
with the men and conditions in that re- 
gion that Genet, the agent of the French 
revolutionary government, selected him 
to negotiate with the Western leaders, 
whose interests he sought to detach from 
the United St-tes. Michaux’s journal 
during this mission betrays more interest 
in a rare plant or a new tree than in an 
American leader or a political plot. The 
record is, however, of the impressions 
of a man of unusual intelligence, one 
who has learned to use his eyes to set 
everything about him. The lack of inns, 
the straying of horses, the poor fords and 

the frequent necessity for waiting until a 

sufficient body of travelers had collected 

to act as a guard through the uninhabited 
regions, give us a vivid impression of the 
country traversed by the Wilderness 

Road to Kentucky; the route from 

North Carolina to East Tennessee; the 

path to Louisville, and the Indian 

trails to Illinois. The journal of the son, 

Francois, through the same _ region 

(1801-3) shows how rapidly the West 
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had developed. Frangois describes ship- 
building upon the waters along which his 
father passed seven years before in In- 
dian canoes. The traveler notes the rest- 
lessness and the eagerness of the pioneers 
to push on, impatient of the trammels of 
civilization. The third journal, that of 
the clergyman, Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
who just missed being Washington’s pri- 
vate secretary, is characterized by a de- 
light in describing natural scenery, and 
a dry statement of the human facts that 
drew his attention. There is much ac- 
curate data about the size, prosperity and 
growth of towns, their business interests 
and stage of development. As a picture 
of Western life the value is small. Mr. 
Thwaites’s editing is, as ever, the work 
of a master. 
as 


Man and Woman: A Study of Human Sec- 
ondary Sexual Characters. By Havelock 
Ellis. [Contemporary Science Series.] 


Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 


This work originally appeared ten 
years ago, when exact data on the sub- 


jects of which it treats were far less ac- 
cessible than at present. It has now been 
in large part rewritten in the light of 
more recent material. The main con- 
clusions, however, are still maintained. 
Only in the chapters on the senses has 
the author found it necessary to record 
changes in his earlier views. A consider- 
able part of the book is taken up with 
an answer to certain strictures on the 
author’s position regarding the greater 
variability of rien over women, made 
some time ago by Prof. Karl Pearson. 
The author holds fast to his original con- 
tentions, supporting his positior with 
keen dialectic and a great wealth of testi- 
mony. There is probably more nonsense 
and rash generalizing on this subject 
than any other; therefore, such a book 
as this, which gives or refers to nearly 
all the accurate information wherewith 
a sound opinion may be formed. 


a 


The President. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
This is a political novel of American 
life, brilliantly written, and abounding in 
dramatic situations. But it is an ignoble 
book for the ‘same reason that a man is 
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ignoble who exaggerates the worst he 
knows about everybody and everything. 
If we are to believe Mr. Lewis, every 
man connected with the Government at 
Washington is a scamp and a blackleg, 
from the President down. The picture 
is not only revolting and disgraceful, but 
it is malicious. While there may be 
rascals among Government officials, as 
there are in every other class of men, the 
average of honor and morality among 
them is doubtless as high as in any other. 
Certainly we never had a President who 
bore the slightest resemblance to the 
sharper here depicted. Their political 
views and political actions have never 
pleased all the parties in this country, 
but, considered as a whole, they are about 
the best men we have produced in Amer- 
ica, according to our standards of cour- 
age, intelligence and morality. But the 
particular reason why the book is per- 
nicious is because there is a stage of 
adolescence when young men imagine 
that wisdom consists in suspecting the 
worst everywhere. It is a grotesque, 
formative period which Lewis’s book 
confirms and justifies, thus fixing an 
error in the minds of many that will 
astigmatize their vision of life forever. 


a 


The Singular Miss Smith. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 

Mrs. Kingsley’s story reminds one 
somewhat of “ Work,” written by Louisa 
Alcott many years ago. The experience 
of a refined woman in other people’s 
kitchens is apt to be piquant. That she 
should be a multi-millionairess in addi- 
tion is only a detail. That she should 
meet a masquerading Professor of So- 
ciology in a fifth-rate boarding house is 
a slight tax on our credulity. But it is 
a charming little tale, and The Singular 
Miss Smith is a singularly sweet heroine. 
Like so many sociological books, it states 
a problem which it does not solve, but 
the statement is clever. The caricature 
of the “ Ontological Club ” is overdrawn 
to a degree, and there is a touch of ex- 
aggeration in the outlines of the minor 
caracters, but they are certainly amus- 
ing folk, and sometimes there is shrewd 
sense in their homely advice: “ Think 
yer somebody—folks don’t think no 
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more o’ you than you think o’ yourself. 
Git some sprawl first off.” “The gents 
I’ve come acrost allers take the wimen 
folks at their own price-tickets!” 


wa 


Literary Notes 


....lhe Creevey Papers, of which we pub- 
lished a long review on page 560 of Volume 
LVI, is now published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, in a single volume at $4.00 net. In 
our advertisement of last week we erroneously 
quoted the price as $8.00. 


...-Fleming H. Revell Company brings out 
a unique volume, perhaps suggested by “ Let- 
ters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” 
entitled “Letters of an Old Methodist to His 
Son in the Ministry.” It is full of quaint phi- 
losophy and much sensible advice to the young 
minister of any denomination. It is written 
by Robert Allen and sold at $1.25. 


....The Church of to-day has its peculiar 
problems in addition to the world-old ones it 
has inherited. One is the question of a helpful 
Prayer Meeting, another, in many communi- 
ties, is the Sunday evening service. E. B. 
Treat & Co., New York, publish a volume on 
“The Sunday Evening Problem,” by Dr. Hill, 
of Salem ($1.00), which may help some dis- 
couraged clergyman solve his special form of 
the problem. 


....Some of the more striking passages in 
From Talk to Text, by Addison Ballard, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. ($1.00), 
are in line with an article of Dr. Ballard’s 
published in Toe INDEPENDENT, under the title 
“Christianity, a Return to Judaism.” The 
chapter in the present volume is published un- 
der ‘the caption: “The One Religion.” “The 
Parallax of Pain” and “The One Thou 
Shalt” are other interesting sections of the 
book. 


....The International Studio, which has 
been steadily advancing in artistic and literary 
value during its ‘existence in the United States, 
announces a change of price, to begin October 
25th, from $3.50 to $5.00 a year and from 35 
cents to 50 cents a copy. The magazine affords 
a complete survey of American art in particular 
and the world’s art in general containing among 
its attractive features each month a number of 
color plates tissued, besides numerous full page 
plates in mezzotint, photogravure, colotype, 
lithography, etc.; upward of 150 black and 
white illustrations and 130 pages of text. The 
publisher, John Lane, offers to receive new 
subscriptions and renewals of old subscriptions 


before October 25th at the old rate. 
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Pebbles 


Tue strike is over. Now note how the 
price of steak falls to meet the ruinously low 
price of beef cattle. Let us know when you 
note this—The Atlanta Constitution. 


.-.. Stand up straight, don’t look at the 
boys, and keep your shoes tied,” is the advice 
given by the dean of Bryn Mawr college for girl 
students. Nothing about Spiritual Ideals or 
Higher Life in it, and it sounds almost too sen- 
sible to be true.—Atchison Globe. 


..».SHE Was Emparrassev.—Bobby (at 
the breakfast table) : “Clara, did Mr. Spooner 
take any of the umbrellas or hats from the hall 
last night?” Clara: “Why, of course not, 
Bobby; why should he?” Bobby: “That's 
what I'd like to know. I thought he did, 
‘cause I heard him say when he was going 
out, ‘I’m going to steal just one, and’—why, 
what’s the matter, Clara? ”—Pick-Me-Up. 


...-LIKE BEATING YALE.—Just suppose it. 
Imagine Mr. Roosevelt “licked!” Picture in 
your mind the awful thrills and shocks that 
would roll through the divinely ordained Re- 
publican party, culminating in an eruption of 
astonishment at the White House end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, that, behind the scenes, would 
beggar description. One thing is certain, if 
Roosevelt should be beaten, the time would be 
worth living through. It would almost be like 
beating Yale.—Springfield Republican. 


....’ Wanted: Stories full of strength and 
action. No description or scenery need apply.” 
She read it; it sounded alluring. Result: 

SIMPLE, BUT TRUE. 


The car was full—too full! Everyone was 
smashed flat. Suddenly the car stopped! Forty 
people were hurled on their faces. Then it 
started! Sixty people fell on their backs. 
Then it blew up! The motorman overhung 
the trolley wire and spoilt the connection. 
Then it burnéd up! Out of seven hundred and 
thirty people six hundred and ninety-two were 
late to dinner. The rest either ran or took 
cabs.—The Critic. 


...- Wife: “Tell me, honestly, John, if I 
should die, would you marry again?” John 
(desiring to please): “Marry again? Of 
course I wouldn’t. Such an idea would never 
enter my mind.” Wife (angrily): “Oh, you 
wouldn’t? You don’t find marriage pleasant, I 
suppose? No doubt you are sorry you mar- 
ried.” John (still desiring to please): “ You 
don’t understand, my dear. I was joking, of 
course. I meant that I would marry again.” 
Wife (more angrily) : “You would—eh? You 
are in an awful big hurry to get married again. 
Perhaps you wish I was out of the way? I 
knew you would be glad if I died.”—Topeke 
Herald. 





Editorials 


Cortelyou and the Cam- 
paign Fund 


In these closing weeks of the national 
campaign an attack has been made by 
Democratic journals of conspicuous abil- 
ity upon Mr. Cortelyou, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and in- 
directly upon the President himself, with 
reference to the collection or reception 
of contributions to the campaign fund 
from great corporations. 

Fhe substance of the charges is that 
applications from Mr. Cortelyou to the 
so-called Trust corporations and to some 
railway companies have a compelling 
force because he has knowledge of the 
secrets of their organization and business 
methods, acquired while he was at the 
head of the Department of Commerce 
and under the law enacted in February, 
1903, which authorized the Department 
to obtain this knowledge by official in- 
vestigation ; also, that his applications to 
all the prominent railway companies have 
a highly persuasive quality because it has 
been semi-officially announced that he is 
to be placed at the head of the Post Office 
Department and will thus exercise super- 
vision over railway mail contracts in- 
volving $40,000,000 a year. 

It is asserted that because of his recent 
and his prospective relation to the execu- 
tion of laws affecting these industrial and 
railway corporations great sums have 
been given to him for political uses, and 
even that Democrats have felt that it was 
expedient or necessary to contribute to 
the fund of the Republican party. Those 
who make the charges suggest, of course, 
the inference that corporations so con- 
tributing expect thereby to purchase im- 
munity or favor. Where reference has 
been made to requests for contributions 
no names or details have been given. 

Certain Republican journals have em- 
phatically denied that any corporation 
has been approached with the aid of any 
influence which the Chairman’s official 
knowledge of its affairs or his prospect- 
iv restoration to the Cabinet could exert. 
Publicity has also been given to Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s remark that the President was 
tr be elected without incurring any obli- 
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gation whatever, through the agency of 
the National Committee, to any corpora- 
tion, interest, or person. 

The law defining the powers of the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Cor- 
porations, or the part of it containing 
what were called the “ publicity provi- 
sions ” of the statute, was supported by 
the Senate as a kind of compromise. 
There was pending the drastic bill of the 
House, modeled upon Mr. Knox’s sug- 
gestions and designed to provide for the 
prosecution and restraint of combinations 
of manufacturers. This the Senate 
would not consider. Mainly by the ef- 
forts of Mr. Hanna in the Conference 
Committee the “ publicity provisions ” 
were accepted and enacted. They were 
in accord with the President’s policy. 

The fruit of them thus far has been no 
publicity whatever. Investigations have 
been made by the Department. The re- 
sults have not been published. It is not 
required by the law that they shall be. 
They were to be reported to the Presi- 
dent to enable him “to make recom- 
mendations to Congress for legislation.” 
Mr. Cortelyou is acquainted, we suppose, 
with the information obtained up to the | 
time when he left the Department to be- 
come Chairman of the National Commit- 
tee. Whether this information is of such 
a character that it could be used to the 
injury or disadvantage of the corpora- 
tions affected we do not know. We as- 
sume, however, that if it had disclosed a 
violation of Federal laws it would have’ 
been transmitted to the Department of 
Justice. 

The use of the word “ publicity” to 
characterize the statute defining the pow- 
ers of the Bureau of Corporations is un- 
warranted. So far as the public can 
ascertain it is a law for secrecy. It 
should be amended or repealed. 

We believe that neither Mr. Cortelyou 
nor the President is capable of making 
an improper use of the power vested in 
the Department of Commerce. We are 
confident that any suggestion of the use 
of that power, or of the information pro- 
cured by the Department, in soliciting 
campaign contributions from corpora- 
tions, would be revolting to Mr. Roose- 
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velt. We have no reason to think it 
would seem less objectionable or less 
shameful to Mr. Cortelyou. We have 
understood, and we believe it to be true, 
that the President selected Mr. Cortelyou 
for Chairman because of the latter’s in- 
tegrity, because he was convinced that the 
Secretary was in the highest sense trust- 
worthy, and because he was determined 
to avoid the embarrassment of such po- 
litical obligations as were, in several in- 
stances, imposed upon Mr. McKinley by 
Chairman Hanna. In short, we think 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s motives were excel- 
lent, and we have seen no proof that his 
confidence in Mr. Cortelyou was mis- 
placed. 

If the Chairman has used his knowl- 
edge of corporation secrets or his pros- 
pective power to extort money from cor- 
porations he has taken a fearful risk. 
Not all. of those so despoiled could be 
expected to remain silent, and clear proof 
of only one instance, if given to the 
world, might in itself defeat the Repub- 
lican party. 

But, while such is our confidence in 
the President and the Chairman whom 
he selected, we cannot deny that the cir- 
cumstances lend themselves to the theory 
so persistently laid before the public by 
the President’s political foes. They cer- 
tainly tend to support, in a mind moved 
by partisan enmity, the charges that are 
made. Here is a Department, one bra.ich 
of which has been engaged for the better 
part of a year and a half in obtaining by 
official warrant information concerning 
corporate combinations, many of which 
are commonly believed to exist and to be 
doing business in violation of law. This 
information is withheld from the public. 
The Secretary, who, by virtue of his 
office, knows what it is, whether favorable 
or injurious, is made Chairman of the 
National Committee, and thus becomes 
an officer whose duty it i: to receive, and 
even to solict, contributions to «he cam- 
paign fund. The bulk of this fund in the 
past has come from corporctions or firms 
or persons interested in legislation. 

At the same time it is made known that 
he is hereafter to exercise authoritv con- 
cerning the great mail contracts, as to 
which charges of favoritism and ex- 
travagance have from time to time been 
made. It also appears that the prosecu- 
tion of corporate combinations common- 
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ly believed to be unlawful has been dis- 
continued or suspended; that nearly all 
the special fund appropriated for the pur- 
pose remains unused; that great cor- 
porate interests which bitterly opposed 
the President a short time ago are now 
working for his election; that even the 
heads of the Beef Trust, against which 
prosecution is pending and concerning 
which Mr. Cortelyou’s Department has 
made minute investigation, publicly pro- 
claim their support of his candidacy. In 
the light of such circumstances the 
charges of the Opposition become quite 
plausible, to the ears of Democrats at 
least. This will be admitted, we think, 
by Mr. Cortelyou himself 

It is unfortunate that the purely cir- 
cumstantial evidence in support of these 
charges should seem conclusive to any 
one. It has no force with those who 
really know the President and the Chair-’ 
man. The flat denials of Republican 
partisan journals have no weight bevond 
the rank and file of the party. Absolute 
proof to all that the charges are unwar- 
ranted can be given only by complete 
publicity with respect to all contribu- 
tions. There ought to be such publicity. 
This may seem a counsel of perfection, 
but we hold to it. The need of this pub- 
licity grows from year to year as the 
money power grows, and with it the con- 
centrated industrial and commercial in- 
terests that are affected by legislation and 
by the execution or suspension of the 
laws. 

& 


Professor Harnack’s Significant 


Lecture 


Pror. ADoLF HARNACK, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, delivered last week in 
the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City a remarkable address, which 
was especially noteworthy and significant 
because of the attitude of the lecturer 
toward the divinity of Christ. Harnack 
is probably the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished theologian ‘n the world. His 
work on the “ History of Dogma” has 
revolutionized the teaching of Church 
history, and his lectures on the “ Essence 
of Christianity,” published in English un- 
der the title “ What is Christianity,” has 
had the widest circulation and the great- 
est influence of any religious book of 
recent years. He is unquestionably the 
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leader of liberal theological thovght in 
Germany, and he is regarded by the con- 
servatives as their arch-enemy. Yet in 
his address last week, delivered in Ger- 
man before a distinguished audience, 
which gave him breathless attention, 
Harnack made what appeared to a mem- 
ber of the staff of THe INDEPENDENT 
present to be a veritable confession of 
faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of Man and 
Son of God. To be sure, the words 
“divinity of Christ” were not spoken, 
nor was there any mention of divine and 
human natures. But the -question 
whether Jesus had a special relation to 
God, a special position in history, and a 
special relation to us was answered with 
a clear and emphatic Yes. The lecture 
was the precise equivalent in the thought- 
forms of to-day of Bushnell’s well-known 
chapter, “ The Character of Jesus, For- 
bidding His Possible Classification with 
Men.” It proclaimed wkat the ordinary 
man means by the divinity of Christ, that 
Jesus was not as other men, that in his 
character and person and in his fellow- 
ship with God he was unique and alone. 
Without use of the phrase, Harnack de- 
clared of Jesus what most men mean 
when they pronounce him the Son of 
God. He differed in terms and method 
of statement from the orthodox confes- 
sions ; but there was no difference in re- 
ligious attitude nor in the sense of the 
solitariness, the elevation and the worth 
of the Man of Nazareth. 

The whole temper of the lecture was 
conservative. The positions attacked 
were those of scholars who had gone too 
far in denying the possibility of the con- 
struction of history on the basis of the 
New Testament. The effort was to show 
that, granting all the rights of criticism, 
an historical kernel remains, and that we 
have reliable and trustworthy records for 
determination of the thought and man- 
net of manhood of Jesus. Indisputable 
facts to which sufficient stress had not 
been given were brought into clearness, 
and the impression was of one building 
up from material cast aside by careless 
builders a structure very much such as 
the common, good Christian man wants 
to see erected. 

‘et the method advocated was that of 
the higher criticism. Hart.ack stated that 
he knew no other method which could 
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give results in which a modern educated 
man could have any confidence. The 
criticism of the gospels which he em- 
ployed was far more radical and thor- 
ough-going than anything with which 
popular religious literature in America 
has made us familiar. He said that not 
only the entire fourth gospel, but much 
of the other three gospels, are not bi- 
ography, not memorabiliu, but literature 
reflecting the influence of Jesus in the 
form of biography. He suggested that 
many of the miracle narratives were 
amplifications of historical kernels, and 
that some of the parables, as we have 
them, are not in the form in which Jesus 
taught them, and that we can secure his 
teaching only through criticism. 

But it is certainly noteworthy that a 
scholar who appoints no limits to his 
criticism, who says freely that we cannot 
be sure that all the words imputed to 
Jesus were actually spoken by him, 
should fix so determinedly upon so many 
of the things which common men hold 
to in Jesus Christ, as certain results in 
historical science. Harnack declared in 
this lecture that in his opinion the healing 
activity of Jesus, his principal parables, 
many of his particular sayings, and his 
claim to be the Messiah, were historic 
facts. Among the sayings certainly au- 
thentic he included the sacred words in 
Matthew I1: 28-30: 

“No one knoweth the Son save the Father, 
neither doth any know the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him. Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


Remembering how many have con- 
fessed suspicion as to these verses, as 
akin to the fourth gospel in late origin 
as well as in character, and remember- 
ing how recently Wellhausen’s denial 
that Jesus ever claimed to be the Messiah 
seemed to be in the ascendant, the more 
conservative position of Harnack is note- 
worthy. 

The closing sentence of this remark- 
able lecture was especially significant: 

“TI may have said nothing new to you, but 
I have thought that it might interest you to 
know that what I have here said is taught to- 
day in theological class-rooms.” 


The speaker had in mind his fellow 
Germans, pastors in New York, of whom 
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a large number were present. The Jesus 
he proclaimed was not new to them, tho 
they were men of pronounced orthodoxy. 
He confessed his essential oneness in re- 
ligious attitude with men who hold to the 
divinity of Christ. 

The New Testament is to be subjected 
to severe criticism in the coming days, 
and especially the gospels. It would be 
idle to say that the Bible, or the life of 
Jesus, will be the same after the process 
as before. Radical changes in the inter- 
pretation of Jesus and of the books which 
preserve his spirit are to be expected. 
Yet here is the warm and earnestly re- 
ligious confession of one who has trav- 
ersed already much of the ground which 
the future criticism of the gospels will 
cover, that Jesus of Nazareth is and re- 
mains a unique manifestation in history, 
a personality of unique relation to God, 
and one to whom the soul of every man 
who really knows him must be related as 
to none other he can ever know. A few 
years ago Harnack checked the tendency 
to the late dating of New Testament 
books, and put some of them back even 
earlier than conservative scholars had 
supposed them. It would seem from this 
Union Seminary address that he may do 
the same thing in the doctrine concern- 
ing Christ, and in our interpretation of 
Jesus bring us nearer to the orthodoxy of 
our fathers than is the case with most 
liberal theological teachers to-day. 


& 
A Reply to a Challenge 


Ex-Governor D. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
sends us his pamphlet entitled “ Recent 
Phases of Our So-Called Negro Prob- 
lem,” mostly addressed to Prof. James 
Bryce, but embracing several late letters 
of his, chiefly in a Charleston, S. C., pa- 
per. On the first page he prints these 
lines, quoted from that journal: 

“In publishing this document we commend 
it to all; but we take leave to commend it espe- 
cially to some of our esteemed Northern con- 
temporaries—namely, the New York INpE- 
PENDENT, etc. 


We take this as a challenge. When we 
first read the letter in the columns of one 
of the most vigorous exponents of hos- 
tility to the negro race we did not feel 
it necessary to expose its weakness, but 
now that it is republished for wider cir- 
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culation, and evidently just now with po- 
litical intent, for the sake of its attack on 
President Roosevelt, we will give a few 
words to its main propositions. 
Governor Chamberlain was a captain 
of colored troops in the Civil War, settied 
on a plantation in South Carolina, be- 
came Republican Governor of the State 
in Reconstruction times, was forcibly 
driven out of office as a Carpet-bagger, 
and has since taken a more hopeless view 
of the Southern negro than in his ardent 
youth, having, as he says, at 60 or 70 re- 
versed the opinions he held at 30 or 40. 
Possibly in these years he has learned 
some things that are not true. Words- 
worth forgot the chivalry of his youthful 
sonnets and became the “ Lost Leader ”: 


“ Still bidding crouch while the rest bid aspire.” 


Governor Chamberlain’s whole discus- 
sion is based on the assumption that there 
is a serious difference between the two 
races in “ original capacity,” so that “ the 
negro is incapable of being raised by any 
education to an equality with the white 
man” in his hopeless, “ ineradicable ” 
“race inferiority.” For this assumption 
there is no evidence whatever in ethnol- 
ogy or comparative psychology. It is 
simply asserted, against the evidence of 
equal physical size and strength, and 
against the evidence of numerous cases 
where, in these few years, education has 
been allowed to do its work. 

Equally baseless is Governor Cham- 
berlain’s history. The negroes, he says, 
were “forcibly transplanted” to these 
shores. Not at all. They have grown 
up here, native born. It was their an- 
cestors that were forcibly brought here, 
at the same time that multitudes of our 
white ancestors were forcibly transplanted 
here, white slaves sold to service in Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts. But he says 
again: : 

“My study does not disclose another in- 
stance anywhere of the emancipation from 
chattel slavery of a people or race without ex- 
ertion on the part of the enslaved people or 
race. Till the actual and complete 
triumph of the armies of the. Union, the negro 
race of the United States, which was in slavery. 
lifted no single hand, struck no single blow, 
for its own freedom. The significance of this 
fact is tremendous as an indication of char- 
acter and capacity.” 


Possibly this captain of negro troops 
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thought differently forty years ago. 
Then he might have excused unarmed 
negroes from not rising in insurrection. 
People in cruel subjection never rise 
when they can get no arms; they only 
run away. So Slatin Bey submitted to 
slavery under a negro master. But the 
fact is that the Governor’s “ study” 
needs to be enlarged. As a boy he proba- 
bly read the story of a nation of slaves 
led out of Egypt, emancipated without 
striking a single blow for freedom, and 
in just the time now past since negro 
emancipation they were able to conquer 
Canaan. Then came another period when 
they were carried captive, made slaves, 
and were then returned by Persian de- 
liverers without striking a blow, and a 
very decent people they made, our 
Master and his Twelve from the 
stock. Again they were terribly op- 
pressed by every nation in Europe, and 
again were freed without a blow by 
the Rothschilds and Jacob Schiffs. Will 
Governor Chamberlain mention as many 
parallel cases where white “ chattel 
slaves” have secured their freedom by 
fighting ? 

We will not stop to consider what 
Governor Chamberlain says of the im- 
possibility of “ blending the two races by 
intermarriage.” Marriage is a matter 
with which we do not meddle—every 
man to his taste—but we do know that 
the “ blending ” is easy enough. A much 
more serious difference which we have 
with Governor Chamberlain concerns his 
statement that we must “undo, as far 
as possible, what we have heretofore 
done for the negro since his emancipa- 
tion—namely, the inspiring in him the 
hope or dream of sharing with the white 
race a social or political equality.” 


“These things,” he says, “are impossibili- 
ties within any measurable range of time, if 
ever.” 


With social equality we have no more 
to do than with marriage, as that goes by 
personal favor; but political equality is 
not impossible. One does not need to go 
to Cuba to see that it is possible, for it is 
# fact no further off than Philadelphia, 
with its seventy thousand negroes, or 
Maryland as well. 

Governor Chamberlain declares—and 
no one should know better than he, for 
he was Governor of South Carolina at 
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the time and did his best to stem the cor- 
ruption—that the sudden gift of political 
equality to the negro “ resulted directly 
in shocking and unbearable misgovern- 
ment wherever the negro race predomi- 
nated ”—that is, in South Carolina and 
Mississippi, and perhaps Louisana. 
True, and it was to be expected where 
th intelligent white people all sulked. 
Things were different in Georgia and 
North Carolina. 

Governor Chamberlain proceeds to 
palliate, and seems to justify, lynching 
for assaults by negroes on white women. 
A reply to this it is not worth while to 
make, but it is worth while to say that 
the remedy he proposes—namely, a great 
moral crusade among the negroes against 
the particular crime of rape—would be 
more likely to suggest than to prevent 
the crime. It is not a specially negro 
crime. There are as many cases of this 
crime reported committed in New York 
State by white men as by negroes in all 
the South. 

Having thus briefly expressed our dif- 
ference with Governor Chamberlain as 
to his facts, we are compelled to agree 
with him that the proposal to protect ne- 
gro political rights in the Southern 
States by Congressional legislation is 
quite futile. It will be impossible to 
enact a constitutional law that will really 
limit the representation of the States that 
have shut out the negro vote. It may be 
possible, however, to compel here and 
there a name to be put on the register, 
but this will accomplish little. 

But this is about the limit of our ac- 
ceptance of Governor Chamberlain’s con- 
clusions. He condemns President Roose- 
velt for asking Mr. Washington to stop 
to lunch, because of “ the feeling univer- 
sal, or nearly so, among the white people 
of the South.” But what of that? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is no slave of the South- 
ern “ feeling.” He can take his choice 
between Southern feeling and Northern 
feeling. Governor Chamberlain lives, 
summers, in West Brookfield, Mass., and 
very few respectable people in Massa- 
chusetts would object to sitting at table 
with Mr. Washington. Massachusetts 
“ feeling ” is as well worth following as 
that of South Carolina. Governor Cham- 
berlain says that however the President 
may have thought it right to sit at table 
with Mr. Washington, “the principle 
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laid down by the Apostle Paul would 
have restrained him from this act.” In- 
deed! Not at all. That principle is that 
of self-denial for the sake of not leading 
a weak brother into sin. But our South- 
ern friends will not thank Governor 
Chamberlain for classing them with 
“ weak brothers.” We do not so regard 
them. Paul asserted another principle, 
that of liberty, in the case of the social 
and religious prejudice of the Jews 
against the Gentiles, “to whom we gave 
place in the way of subjection, no, not 
for an hour.” 

We are not acquainted with Dr. Crum 
and cannot thus deny what Governor 
Chamberlain says as to his competency 
to fill a $1,200 position as Collector of 
the port of Charleston. The presumption 
is that he is competent. But this we must 
speak of, Governor Chamberlain’s asser- 
tion as to the President’s motives: 


“They could have been no other than the 
hope and determination to gain for himself 
the support of the negro race in South Caro- 
lina, through their delegates in the next Na- 
tional Republican Convention, in his candidacy 
for nomination for our next President. His 
work has been effective in that end, but 
it is ignoble in its motives.” 


Such a charge is unworthy of a gentle- 
man of Governor Chamberlain’s charac- 
ter. Sufficient other reason has been 
given and should have been believed 
rather than that such an “ ignoble ” mo- 
tive should have been attributed to an 
honored and honest man. 

We will not stop to discuss Governor 
Chamberlain’s treatment of the Indianola 
case. Suffice it to say that the people 
of Indianola compelled the resignation of 
a competent postmistress solely because 
she was colored, and refused to receive 
her back. Nor is the suppression of the 
post office such a tyrannous or unparal- 
leled act as is represented. Governor 
Chamberlain in one breath says that we 
cannot indict a whole community, and in 
the next asks why the Federal courts did 
not punish those who compelled her 
resignation. 

Closing the post office was the only 
way with those who would not have a 
postmaster. 

Governor Chamberlain’s conclusion is 
that the old-fashioned virtues of patience, 
kindness and fair dealing “ exhibited to- 
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ward the negro,” with “the granting of 
the ordinary civil rights,” “ will do more, 
far more, than schools or colleges, than 
churches or missions, to roll back the 
tide of bitterness and violence.” It 
sounds like saying: Treat the dependent 
race patiently and kindly, as you would 
your horse or your dog, and don’t bother 
to help it rise too far, for “ his lot is and 
will be to serve. I expect no 
more.” We would say to the negro race: 
Get your schools, colleges and churches ; 
get your farms and your shops; acquire 
character and education and wealth; be 
patient, but especially patient in persist- 
ently, yet prudently, demanding and ex- 
ercising your political and civil rights. 
Expect to be recognized as other citizens 
are recognized, but do not sulk when not 
recognized ; accept office when it comes 
to you, but do not hanker after it or de- 
mand it; accept social favors, but do not 
ask them. And what we say unto you 
we say unto white men just the same. 


s 
Japanese Psychology 


THIs is a new branch of mental sci- 
ence, not yet taught in any textbook 
or professed by any professors. But 
it is evidently a subject which will 
have to be seriously studied by all 
Americans who have anything to do 
in a business or diplomatic way with 
our neighbors on the other side of our 
back fence. The Japanese head is not 
a large one, but it has room in it for 
ideas which seem to us as far apart as 
the poles. 

The present war has placed several 
problems in the new science on the 
blackboard for the world to solve. One 
is Admiral Togo’s official report, in 
which he ascribes a naval victory, won 
by the most efficient use of compli- 
cated machinery, to the virtues and 
personal character of His August Ma- 
jesty the Son of Heaven, Emperor of 
Japan. Another is the suicide of 
the officers and soldiers on the trans- 
port “ Kinshu Maru” when that ves- 
sel, through no imaginable fault of 
theirs, was captured by the Russian 
fleet. Another is the refusal of any 
of the 2,000 reservists who were called 
to report at Tokyo for the Seventh Di- 
vision to abide by the decision of the 
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physicians that they were physically 
incapable of military duty and their 
determination to die by their own 
hands rather than to return to the ig- 
nominy that awaited them at home. 
Then there are the wives and children 
who killed themselves that the head 
of the family might not be deprived of 
an Opportunity of going to war be- 
cause of his duty of providing for 
them. As Exhibit E we present the 


application of the Japanese marines for 






































assignment to death duty on the ships 
to be sunk in the mouth of Port Ar- 
thur, the petition written in blood and 
signed at the bottom by each man bit- 
ing off the end of his finger and seal- 
ing it with the bleeding stump. There 
is the account of the wounded men 
who threw themselves into the trenches 
of Liao-Yang in order that their com- 
rades might charge up the slope over 
their suffering frames. There is the 
story of the Japanese soldier weep- 
ing for his horse, as told by a field sur- 
geon on another page of this issue of 
[HE INDEPENDENT. Fanatics the 
world has always had, but not a na- 
tion of cool-headed fanatics like these. 
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With a patriotism which seems to 
us irrational they combine a ration 
ality of method which astounds us 
They have no such mismanagement of 
men and munitions as was shown by 
English officers in the Boer War. 
They have no such pestilence camps 
as we had in the Spanish War at San- 
tiago and Camp Alger. Dysentery, 
which has killed more soldiers than 
bullets, is treated by the Japanese sur- 
geons as an infectious disease, and the 
cases are isolated in the field hospitals. 
The sanitary regulations of their camps 
are better than in many of our cities. 
Bacteriologists test the water and 
chemists the food before the soldiers 
are allowed to touch them. Of over a 
thousand wounded men received in the 
hospital at Tokyo prior to July Ist 
there was not a single death. The 
ideals of Shintoism allied with the 
methods of modern science and busi- 
ness organization are a combination of 
elements new to the world about which 
it is unsafe to prophesy. The Asiatic in 
breeches is a new man and nobody knows 
what he will do. 


os 


_ The Simple Life as Advertised 


Ir that modest Alsatian gentleman, 
the Rev. Charles Wagner, has a sense 
of humor he must be enjoying himself 
these days. Mr. Wagne1 once upon a 
time wrote a readable and commend- 
able little book on “ The Simple Life.” 
Almost anybody can find suggestions 
in it that might be followed with bene- 
fit to himself and his neighbors. Noth- 
ing could be more alien to the spirit of 
a simple life, however, than our Amer- 
ican habits of haste, waste, worry, self- 
advertising and trumpet-blowing on 
all occasions, and nothing could be 
more incongruous with Pastor Wag- 
ners teaching than the methods by 
which his excellent book is being pro- 
claimed to the populace. The spec- 
tacle of eminent divines tumbling over 
themselves to herald their estimate of 
“The Simple Life,” not when a quiet 
reading of the book moved them to 
speed its message, but when a great 
newspaper, with the obvious motive of 
advertising its own enterprise, sud- 
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denly calls on them to dance to its fid- 
dling, is one to make sane men sad in- 
deed. 

In the sense in which Pastor Wag- 
ner employs the words the “simple 
life” is a beautiful ideal, and we hope 
that the American people will some day 
make a sincere effort to realize it; but 
the first step in that direction must be 
one that they show no present dispo- 
sition to take. As Pastor Wagner very 
clearly recognizes, modern life cannot 
be simple in the sense of being primi- 
tive. Modern life is frightfully com- 
plex and nerve destroying. It can be 
simplified only by dropping out of it 
the interests and activities that are no 
longer worth while. Of such dispen- 
sable elements the most worthless are 
those that make up our vast stock 
of humbug, claptrap, pretense and 
quackery, and the way to get rid of it 
is to be sincerely straightforward in 
all our thinking and dealing. Ameri- 
can business methods are loaded down 
to the sinking point with preposterous 
practices, that self-styled practical 
men—who love to scoff at “ closet phi- 
losophers ”—are worshiping, like im- 
beciles, under the name of “ hustle.” 
When analyzed by the irreverent 
‘“hustling ” is usually resolvable into 
two parts—namely, an absurd sort of 
bragging in advertising, which de- 
ceives nobody but simpletons, and a 
feverish looking out for the “ main 
chance ”—that is to say, seizing an al- 
luring opportunity, without question 
of its social value, its enduring worth, 
or its moral conditions. 

This spirit of American business per- 
meates American social life, and even 
our educational system. Not habits of 
voluntary attention and solid acquisi- 
tion are the objects striven for, but 
cleverness and showy information on 
a hundred miscellaneous subjects. Not 
quiet self-control and refined and gen- 
tle manners, but splurge, “ appear- 
ances” and luxurious indulgence are 
the social desiderata. 

The self-deception that the pursuit 
of such ends engenders fosters the 
growth of another habit also which is 
enormously burdening and wastefully 
complicating our existence. That is 
the habit of worshiping and trying to 


galvanize into a new life a vast num- 
ber of dead ideas and customs that 
should long since have been decently 
buried and. forgotten. The modern 
world has other conceptions of the uni- 
verse than those that reigned in the 
minds of men in the dark ages. It has 
other views of social utility and of 
workable social relations than those 
that prevailed in the ages of despotism. 
It has other means of attaining the es- 
sential objects of life than those that 
were employed when forked sticks 
were drawn by serfs to stir up the 
earth. We shall not attain the simple 
life until we resolve to let go a thou- 
sand dead ideas and by-gone practices, 
and to adapt ourselves in an honest 
straightforward way by modern meth- 
ods to a modern world. 
a 

Concerning the policy 
supported by Judge Par- 
ker in his speech on 
Filipino independence we have recent- 
ly expressed our opinion. The address 
was substantially an amplification of 
passages in his letter of acceptance, but 
was marked by more life and vigor, 
however, than have been shown in pre- 
vious, utterances from the same source. 
We regret that Judge Parker has re- 
lied upon “ a student of conditions ” in 
the islands (name not given) for a mis- 
leading and extremely pessimistic de- 
scription, some parts of which may 
have been approximately true at the 
hight of the cholera epidemic, but are 
not at the present time. We regret also 
that he repeated the grossly incorrect 
assertion of his letter of acceptance that 
the cost of the islands to us has been 
$650,000,000. He even adds to it the 
“ sacrifice of over 200,000 lives.” Sec- 
retary Taft showed some days ago that 
the cost, up to May, 1902, had not ex- 
ceeded $189,000,000, and that the an- 
nual cost of maintaining the troops 
there, in excess of the cost of support- 
ing them at home, is not more than 
$5,000,000. 


Judge Parker’s 
Speech 


ed 
Since the beginning of 
the year 232 passengers 
have been killed by 12 
collisions or other accidents on our 
railways. Half as many more have 


Accidents on 
Our Railways 
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st their lives by accidents which 
sused only one or two deaths. The 
ntire number of persons, employees 
nd others, killed on our railways in 
go3 was 9,984. In comparison with 
he casualty records of European roads 
emake a poor and disgraceful show- 
mg. The recent frequency of such ap- 
balling disasters as those which took 
place near Pueblo, Col., near Newmar- 
et, Tenn., and in Missouri on the 1oth 
nst. has excited much protest and in- 
puiry. Our accidents are due to a va- 
iety of causes, the most prolific of 
which are the negligence, disobedience 
and recklessness of employees, who as 
p rule are the first to suffer for their 
bwn shortcomings. In some instances 
hey become exhausted and partly. dis- 
abled by continuous work for many 
ours, but rarely, it seems, do they suf- 
er in this way by compulsion. Com- 
only, it is a desire to gain additional 
pay that causes such exhaustion. No 
ompany should either require or per- 
mit an employee to work continuously 
beyond a reasonable limit. In most 
ases the punishment of a disobedient 
or negligent employee—if he survives 
is uncertain or inadequate. Since the 
ppening of the St. Louis Exposition, 
rafic on some lines has been danger- 
ously congested, with shocking results, 
with which the public is familiar. 
There are roads on which the improve- 
ment and strengthening of what our 
English cousins call the permanent way 
ave not kept pace with the growing 
weight of locomotives and cars. The 
discharge of many employees, due to 
the recent depression -of business, has 
ot promoted the safety of passengers. 
Some think they see an unfortunate 
influence due to consolidations which 
deaden the old esprit du corps of 
small roads and separate the men 
from their employers. Others sug- 
gest that labor unions have tend- 
ed to remove special incentives to 
fidelity, but it should be said that 
unions have shortened hours and thus 
tended to prevent such accidents as are 
due to overwork. Railroad companies 
desire to avoid accidents, even if the 
combination of parallel lines in some 
places leaves them no- longer exposed 
to loss of business as a penalty for bad 
management. Railroad Commissions 
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could compel improvement, but they 
do not do their whole duty. The pub- 
lic could apply remedies for defective 
and careless service. But a great ma- 
jority of our people are too busily en- 
gaged in their private affairs. 

] 


N-Rays ‘40 almost unexampled case of 
-Rays < . a 

international disagreement on a 
scientific question is that of the n-rays. 
French scientists have been publishing 
numerous researches for a year on a new 
form of radiation, the very existence of 
which is denied by Eniglish scientists. 
According to the French experiments 
these rays are given off by many incan- 
descent sources, such as the Welsbach 
mantle and the Nernst electric light, and 
are distinguished from ordinary light 
rays by the fact that they pass through 
an aluminum screen and dry paper, altho 
they are stopped by sheet lead and. wet 
paper. They are detected by their power 
of increasing the brightness of a faintly 
illuminated screen of some phosphores- 
cent material, such as calcium sulphide. 
They can be focused by an aluminum 
lens and spread into a spectrum by an 
aluminum prism. Blondlot, their dis- 
coverer, professes to have determined 
their wave length and index of refrac- 
tion. Yet many English scientists who 
have endeavored to repeat these experi- 
ments on the n-rays can get no evidence 
that there is such radiation and think 
the French savants are deceived on ac- 
count of the difficulty of judging by the 
eye of faint differences in brightness. 
Even the photographic evidence is dis- 
credited. It may be that there is a great 
difference in the sensitiveness of the 
retina’ for these effects. The reports that 
m-rays are given off by a contracting 
muscle and a thinking brain have given 
rise to new theories of telepathy. 


# 


One important decision has 
been made by the Epis- 
copal Convention, impor- 
tant because a conflict of. principles. is 
involved. The convention has refused to 
change the canon so as to deny the inno- 
cent party the right to remarry in case 
of divorce for infidelity. The opposing 
principles are these: one, that ofthe right 
of an honest marriage to every person 
fit to marry, and the other is, the con- 


The Divorce 
Decision 
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tinued sanctity of broken wedlock. The 
advocates of the new rule, happily re- 
jected, declare that marriage is so sacred 
that the scorning and rejecting and de- 
stroying of it by one party does not de- 
stroy it. Their position is utterly self- 
contradictory. One of these days they 
will go further and say that death does 
not destroy it, and we shall see more of 
this immoral forbidding to marry, which 
is a biblical sign of a corrupt age. When 
a person finds that his or her wedlock is 
irrevocably broken, he or she ought to 
be allowed and encouraged to remarry, 
because marriage is the most honorable, 
most moral and the safest condition for 
an adult human being. The time and la- 
bor spent in trying to prevent innocent 
people from living in an honorable estate, 
under pretense of honoring marriage, 
had better be spent in rebuking the actual 
social sins which break up homes. The 
men whose religion consists in making 
laws stricter than the laws of God or of 
nature are not only overdoing righteous- 
ness, but they make virtue odious. 
& 


Over a year ago Mr. 
Carnegie gave $1,500,000 
to The Netherlands for 
the erection of a Temple of Peace at The 
Hague. Yet up to the present time no 
steps have apparently been taken by the 
Dutch Government to put this money to 
its use, not even to select a building site 
for the Temple. An explanation, how- 
ever, is being whispered about to the ef- 
fect that some of the other Powers which 
are secretly hostile to the whole Hague 
movement are putting pressure on the 
Dutch Government. We do not know 
which these other “ Powers ” may be, but 
we do know that Germany alone of all 
the first-class nations was hostile to The 
Hague Court from the very heginning, 
and would doubtless never have joined 
in founding it if she had not believed the 
whole movement would be still born. 
In Germany the Emperor still rules 
by a sort of divine right, and considers 
himself and is considered responsible 
only to God. He does not, nor does the 
military aristocracy which supports him 
and governs the nation, relish any re- 
view of his actions by a human court 
made up of mere international lawyers. 
Is Germany working against the prestige 
of The Hague Court? We shall soon 


Germany and 
The Hague 
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know when we see the réle she plays in 
President Roosevelt’s forthcoming Peace 
Congress. 
s 
It is a little difficult for the 
ordinary reader to get a clear 
idea of the battle fought last 
week north of Liao-Yang, but to those 
who are familiar with football a few 
words will make the action clear, 
Kuropatkin, ¢aptain of the Russian 
team, gave the signal for a run around 
the left end, but Linevitch, the left half. 
back, had no more than started with 
the ball before Kuroki, who was play- 
ing right tackle on the Japanese side, 
broke through the line between the 
Russian tackle and guard, and in spite 
of the interference of Mistchenko threw 
Linevitch for a loss. The Russians 
still have the ball on their 40-yard line, 
with 30 miles to gain; but if they fail 
to make this distance in the next two 
downs it goes to the Japs. Nodzu, cen- 
ter rush, and Oku, left end, on the Jap 
anese side, did splendid work, not only 
holding the line, but shoving back their 
men. More players were hurt than in 
any previous game of the season. If 
Russia fails to gain her distance on the 
next two downs and loses the ball, it is 
expected that Japan will attempt a drop 
kick to Mukden, the goal, and win the 
1904 championship, for it is too late in 
the year for another match game. 
Sd 

“On the Princeton side of the field the scene 
was pitiful. Several of the players were heatt- 
broken, while Foulke, the Tiger captain, cried 
and moaned like a person in agony.” 
This is taken from the New York Sun's 
report of the football game last Saturday 
in which Annapolis defeated Princeton, 


Football 
Strategy 


the captain of the defeated team to leave 
the field in tears, and accordingly Mr. 
Foulke is no more to be blamed than 
many of his predecessors for following 


the fashion. But we submit to any 
healthy non-collegian who has not been 
bred in the present over-emotional ath- 
letic era whether such doings are not 
babyish, silly and truly unsportsmanlike. 
The question also arises whether these 
lachrymose “heroes” would weep in such 
“agony ” if they had no audience. 





Insurance 


Protection Against Fires 


UNDER the above title Louis Wind- 
miller contributes a valuable paper to the 
current Forum. He is convinced that 
most of the great fires could have been 
prevented under conditions that would 
not have been difficult to have created 
and to which he comprehensively refers. 
The chief factors in the prevention of 
fires, according to Mr. Windmiiller, are 
a more liberal supply of water and a 
more efficient fire department. To these 
he would add a more substantial house 
construction in the place of the specu- 
lative buildings that are too often a scan- 
dal in our larger cities. A house with us 
that has been in existence for several 
generations is in the nature of a curiosity. 
The recent Baltimore fire taught some 
valuable lessons as to the ways and 
means of protection against fires. Had 
there been an adequate supply of water 
in Baltimore and if the fire had been 
given the prompt attention of a com- 
petent fire department the destruction of 
property by means of it could not possibly 
have approximated sixty millions of dol- 
lars. Another of the lessons to be learned 
of the Baltimore conflagration as to the 
steps that may easily be taken along the 
line of protection against fires is to be 
looked for in the building of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company. Among the dis- 
mal ruins that were the result of a tem- 
perature reaching as high as three thou- 
sand degrees, and which stretched as far 
as the eye could see, the fire proof home 
of the Trust Company in question, con- 
structed of concreted steel, loomed up in 
solitary splendor, to teach Baltimoreans 
something as to the building construction 
of the new “ Monumental City.” The 
great Chicago fire, the Boston fire, the 
Iroquois Theater fire, the fire that took 
place at the Charity Bazaar near the 
Champs Elysées, Paris, in 1897, and the 
fire that consumed the excursion steamer 
“General Slocum” each and all have a 
Story to tell us as to what can and ought 
to be done toward a better protection 
against fires for the future. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Windmiiller offers the sugges- 
tion that a society be formed to guard 
against the constantly recurring and ever 
present danger of heing roasted alive. 
In this way he thinks that the loss of life 


and property for which this country has 
become notorious could be materially re- 
duced. 

Sd 


Automobile Diseases 


Certain German and French medical 
journals have lately given much space to 
the consideration of what have been 
termed automobile diseases. The symp- 
toms are all of a nervous character and 
the automobile maladies are thought to 
be caused by the excitement and extreme 
nervous tension arising from the high 
rate of speed frequently attained by the 
powerful motor cars of to-day. This is 
frequently aggravated by the necessity 
for emotional repression if one is to ob- 
tain enjoyment while speeding in the 
midst of ever present risks and dangers. 
This ailment has been called “ neurosis 
of anxiety ” by a German writer. Pro- 


tracted journeys under the conditions 
noted are apt to be followed by palpita- 
tion of the patient’s heart, pain ‘fn the 
stomach, general nervousness preceding 


a chill, with tremors and a chattering of 

the teeth. No evidence thus far pre- 

sented indicates any disease except brain 

disturbance. Health and accident insur- 

ance companies will find new problems 

for solution in these automobile diseases. 
ed 


BritisH dispatches state that the 
English Parliament will presently be 
asked to enact a law prohibiting the in- 
surance of children under the age of 
five years. The matter has reached the 
stage of agitation as a result of a con- 
ference of medical officers of a number 
of cities throughout Great Britain, who 
unite in considering that infant insurance 
is responsible to a very considerable ex- 
tent for the alarming infant mortality 
existing in England. 


....A story told at the Insurance Club 
is that a tourist lately returned from a 
trip to the Mediterranean has brought 
suit against the Prudential Insurance 
Company on the ground of misrepre- 
sentation because he says he looked the 
rock of Gibraltar all over and could not 
find the advertisement of that company, 
which he had been led to believe was 
painted on it. 
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Financial 


Community of Interest 


Recent changes in railroad direc- 
torates point to a growing community 
of interest in which the ascendancy of 
the Standard Oil group is clearly to 
be perceived. The election of Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Rockefeller and Mr. Frick (who 
is associated with the Rockefeller in- 
terests in the Steel Corporation) as di- 
rectors of the Union Pacific appears to 
give the group control of the board. 
Mr. Frick also becomes a director of 
Reading. The group’s holdings and 
power in New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Northwestern, Atchison and 
other companies have recently been in- 
creased. Its relations to the Gould 
and St. Paul systems are well known. 
A large part of its great dividends from 
the Standard Oil Company and many 
other corporations is invested from 
time to time in railway securities. 


as 


Harvest Figures 


THE gloomy estimates of Mr. J. J. 
Hill and some others are not confirmed 
by the Government’s report on the corn 
crop, which points to a yield of 2,463,- 


724,000 bushels. This quantity has 
been exceeded only twice, in 1899 and 
1902. On October Ist (the report was 
published on the toth) the condition 
of corn was 83.9, against a ten years’ 
average of only 78.3. As interpreted 
by the Statistician of the New York 
Produce Exchange, the Government’s 
figures indicate harvests of corn and 
other crops measured as follows, and 
we compare them with the harvests of 


last year: 
October, 
1904. 
exvanpatennad 2,463,724,000 
551,088,000 
887,437,000 
139,971,000 
27,238,000 


Harvest 
of 1903. 
2,244,176,625 
637,821,835 
784,094,199 
131,861,391 
29,363,316 
15,245,000 14,243,644 
305,419,000 247,127,880 
The total for the six cereals is 4,084 - 
000,000. For the five years preceding 
the present season, the annual average 
was about 3,725,000,000, altho in 1902 
the total was 4,364,000,000. 
The satisfactory size of the crops 
(wheat excepted) has been one cause 
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Corn 


Buckwheat 
Potatoes 


of the marked advance in the market 
for securities, serving to promote the 
success of manipulation as well as to 
suggest purchases for investment. 
Among other causes have been some 
improvement in business, a growing 
demand for iron and steel products, and 
a general conviction in financial cir- 
cles that the present Government at 
Washington will not be disturbed by 
the coming election. The Stock Ex- 
change market has so broadened that a 
total of 1,510,000 shares was reached 
last Friday, followed by nearly 900,000 
shares in the three hours of Saturday’s 
trading. 
ws 


In the year ending on July 31st the 
Pullman Car Company increased its sur- 


plus by $3,741,625. 


....1t is reported that there is to be 
a combination of the German, British, 
French and Belgian manufacturers of 
steel rails. 


....In the Connecticut Valley ap- 
ples are so plentiful and the prices are 
so low that there is little or no profit 
in harvesting the crop. 


...-several electric freight lines, 
from 15 to 100 miles in length, will 
soon be constructed in Washington and 
Idaho, to serve as feeders for the trans- 
continental roads. 


...-lt was admitted last week by 
officers directly interested that the 
Hocking Valley road is now controlled 
by the Pennsylvania Railway Con- 
pany. 

....According to the Bureau of Sta 
tistics, the value of the annual exports 
of all nations is $10,515,000,000, and 
their imports amount to $11,800,000; 
000. That is to say; the value of the 
articles entering into international 
commerce is about $11,000,000,000. 
The value of articles entering into the 
internal commerce of the United States 
is about $22,000 000,000. 


....Dividends announced: 
Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Co., Commot 
No. 8, $2.00 per share, payable December 1st 
Rock Island Co., Preferred, $1.00 per shart, 
payable November rst. 
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Successful businesses owe their success to 
the business SENSE of American women. The 
W A E manager of a department store knows this bet- 

omen ter than anybody else. He knows that women 
are much keener than men in purchasing for their 
— homes, much more painstaking in estimating 
values. 
D4 R.H. Macy & Company, the original American 
Oogica e department store and the greatest in America, 
owe their success to the discrimination of 
women. 

















Every woman knows that when SHE deals 
for cash she can do her buying more economically than on a credit basis. 

She knows, therefore, that Macy’s, WHO DEAL ONLY FOR CASH, can do both 
their buying and their SELLING cheaper than the stores that buy and sell on a credit 
basis. “A 
‘*- The intelligent woman who is paying out her cash knows that a cash business 
will give her the best possible returns. 

Women realize the time and money wasted in collecting accounts, the great 
number of clerks and the multifarious expenses of a credit system. They know that 
unless a merchant takes in cash immediately he cannot pay out cash immediately. | 
THEY KNOW THEY CAN:GET THE BEST RESULTS AT A STORE WHICH NOT 
ONLY BUYS AND SELLS MORE THAN ANY OTHER BUT BUYS AND SELLS 
EVERYTHING FOR CASH; that relies for its prosperity upon the fact that it gives to — 
its customers ALL THE ECONOMICAL BENEFIT OF A CASH SYSTEM. 


$ $ $ $$ 


Many intelligent women make of R. H. Macy & Company not only the store where 
they do their buying BUT THE STORE WHERE THEY LEAVE THEIR MONEY. : 
Cash on hand has its value. ANNUAL INTEREST is the foundation of all estab- 
lished wealth and prosperity. 


$ $ $ $ 


R. H. Macy & Company refuse all credit accounts absolutely. There is no man in 
America rich enough to buy one dollar's worth of goods on credit there—not even a mem- 
ber of the firm. There is no man whose purchases, however great, can secure for him 
one cent of discount or commission on the price paid by the smallest customer. | 

Yet Macy’s ‘‘ DEPOSITOR’S ACCOUNT DEPARTMENT " gives to customers ALL 
THE CONVENIENCE OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM, plus interest on the money and the 
greatest possible value for every dollar spent. 

R. H. Macy & Company do no banking business. Those who deposit with Macy’s 
are not tempted to indiscriminate spending, as is the case with a bank account. - 

But our customers can deposit with us whatever sums they choose—big or little. 
They can withdraw all of it,-or part of it, any time they choose, on half a minute’s notice. 

Every dollar that they have on deposit DRAWS INTEREST AT 4 PER CENT. FOR 
EVERY DAY THAT IT IS IN OUR HANDS. 

AND WE PAY COMPOUND INTEREST EVERY THREE MONTHS-—so that your 
dollar of interest money begins itself to earn interest at the end of three months, if left 
with us. 

Thus wé give to our depositors, as well as to those who buy, the fullest possible 
advantage of the cash system. 

$ $ $ $ 


R. H. Macy & Company appreciate the importance of modern American merchan- 
dising. To protect the customer's interests is the object of R. Hi Macy & Company, 
first, last and constantly. 

Our Depositor’s Account Department enables customers to buy what they choose, 
having it charged against the money on deposit. This is one of our most recent devices 
for continuing to deserve the great confidence and the great prosperity which are 
Synonymous with the firm name of 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


BROADWAY AT SIXTH AVENUE, ° 
Seu STRUM Te 35TH semen INOW’ 3 OF CY 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of neryous and mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 

wn, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before ss... 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 











Irrunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 rt Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








“ There’s recreation in the books_themselves.” 


77 Information 
Bureaus of the 
New York Central Lines 


Each City ticket office of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Lake Erie 
& Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mont- 
real, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Columbus, Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, 
and Dallas, Texas, is an information 
bureau where desired information re- 
garding rates, time of trains, character 
of resorts, hotel accommodations, and 
a thousand and one other things the 
intending traveler wants to know will 
be freely given to all callers. 











Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a 2-cent 
stamp for a 52-page [llustrated Catalogue of the 
“ Four-Track Series.’”’ 








Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 


ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 


not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler, 


The 


entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burnout, The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 


of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { f2*itot..04 cienwood Ranges. 
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READING NOTICES 


BARGAINS IN RUGS AND GARPETS. 

Our readers will be especially bw wey in the 
announcement of Sheppard pace Co., on another 
page. Royal Wiltons, usually selling from $1.35 to 
$1.50 per yard, are offered at 95 cents, and a large 
assortment of Oriental and domestic rugs are offered 
at very attractive prices. 


POPULAR MEDIGINES. 


There can be offered no stronger 4 yy! to the 
efficacy of a remedy than the fact that it is indorsed 
by physicians and prescribed by them in their prac- 
tice. Among the remedies that have won this enviable 
distinction are Hydrozone and Glycozone. These 
nas germicides have the advantage of being ab- 
solutely harmless to the patient, while their healing 
properties are wonderful in the treatment of Eczema, 
Sore Throat, Gastritis, and other skin, stomach and 


throat diseases caused by germs. 
CANVASSERS WANTED 


V E desire men of in ty and ability, ve their vocation, 
\ to sell prolly municipal, railroad and corporation bonds for 
an established ba: house; previous experience not necessary. 
A fine opportunity or a lucrative . position — a side line for 
professional men. Exclusive territo erences ex- 








tory give 
changed. Address H. L. D., 310 John Hancock Blag., Boston, Mass. 
een nena een 





Photo feng Engraving 60 U0. 


DESIGNERS and # 
s# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 


[EWIse @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St.. New York. 

Between Sixth Avenye and Broadway 








SAFEST FOOD 


IN ANY KIND OF TROUBLE IS GRAPE-NUT 


Food to rebuild the strength and that is pre 
digested must be selected when one is convalescen 
At this time there is nothing so valuable as Grape 
Nuts for the reason that this food is all nourishment 
and is also all digestible nourishment. A woman wh 
used it says: 

“ Some time ago I was very ill with typhoid feve 
so ill everyone thought I would die, even myself. I 
left me so weak I could not properly digest food o 
any kind, and I also had much bowel trouble, whi 
left me a weak, helpless wreck. 

“T needed nourishment as badly as anyone could 
but none of the tonics helped me until I finally tried 
Grape-Nuts food morning and evening. This not onl 
supplied food that I thought delicious as could be 
but it also made me perfectly well and strong 
so I can do all my housework, sleep well, can e 
anything without any trace of bowel trouble, and fo 
that reason alone Grape-Nuts food is worth its weigh 
in gold.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek 
Mich. 

Typhoid fever, like some other diseases, attack 
the bowels, and frequently sets up bleeding 
makes them for months incapable of digesting th 


starches, and therefore pre-digested ares Nuts is 
valuable for the well-known reason that 
all me starches have 


food at the factories, and, therefore, anyone, no mat 
ter how weak the stomach, can handle it and gro 
atrens. for all the nourishment is still there. 
ere’s a sound reason, and 10 days’ trial provei 
Get the famous little book, “The Road to Wel 
ville,” in each package. 











Patent Jointed | 
Cloth Doll. 


A “Little Mother’s” 
doll favorite is usually 
her cloth or rag dolly. 

She’Il love this one 
with all her heart, 
because it’s pretty 
and won’t break. 


Printed with Per- 

manent Sanitary 
Colors. 

Your dealer can get 

these from Dry 

Goods Jobbers; 

or, send us 

25ce. and we 

, will mail you 

fi two dolls 

fi with instruc- 

% tions how to 

make them 


Sept, 26,1893, baat 
A —— ae WORKS, 
(> cnt cc 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUG 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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The Constructive Party 


AND ITS CANDIDATE 





‘ IX ALL free countries there are funda- 
mentally two parties—the party of con- 
struction and the party of opposition: 

the builders and the critics. Those among 
the people whose instinct is to create some- 
thing, plant something, make something, form 
one party ; and those whose nature is to oppose, 
protest, criticise, form the other party. 

“Inthis country the party 

of construction is the Re- 

publican party—the party 
of opposition is the Demo- 
cratic party. ‘I shall, 
said, in substance, Charles 

Francis Adams, in a 

speech in Boston on 

August 1 of the present 

year, ‘support the Demo- 

cratic ticket because I 

wish to see the Demo- 

cratic party the party of 
opposition.” He could 
better have said that he 
would support the Demo 
cratic ticket because the 
Democratic party zs ‘the 
party of opposition.’ 
“Consider some of the 
vital activities of the Re- 
publican party during 

President Roosevelt’s ad- 

ministration. For ex- 


Copyright 1904, by Pach Bros, 


have an army it ought, though small, to be 
the very best army in the world; 

“Third, the Jaws designed to control aggre- 
gations of capital called ‘trusts.’ Of these 
the creation of a new department of govern- 
ment called the Department of Commerce 
and Labor is the most important act since the 
Civil War, with the single exception of the 

epoch-making law. draft- 
ed by Connecticut’s 
great Senator, Orville 
H. Piatt, establishing 
our relations with Cuba; 

“Fourth, the treaty, and 
statute in aid thereof, es- 
tablishing reciprocity 
with Cuba, which was 
not only an act of na- 
tional justice and of na- 
tional good business, but 
also an experiment in 
reciprocal commercial 
relations invaluable to 
our future dealings with 
other countries ; 

“Fifth, the treaty and 
legislation for the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, 
thus making real that 
which for a century the 


American people have 


dreamed of and striven 


ample: THEODORE ROOSEVELT, for. 


“First, the legislation 
providing for the civil 
government of the Philippine Islands, and 
under it the practical management of those 
invaluable Pacific possessions, unparalleled 
in beneficent effectiveness in the history 
of Oriental administration ; 

“Second, the laws reforming the army of the 
United States and making the militia of the 
several States an effective part of it; this upon 
the theory that since, unfortunately, we must 


Republican Nominee for President 


“Sixth, the law for the 
irrigation of the great 
West, whose arid wastes lack only the magic of 
water to make them as productive as the Miss- 
issippi Valley—an act equivalent to acquir- 
ing for the Republic millions of acres of 
new and fertile lands. 

“All these laws are contemporary—monu- 
ments to the constructive power and skill of 
the Republican party, reared not yesterday but 
this very moment,”—-SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


) 
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LARKIN 
310.00 Premiums 
FREE 





HEY are the saved profits and expenses of middle- 
men—given with every $10.00 purchase—your 
ection—o! Larkin Laundry and 
jlet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
voring Extracts and other 
wsehold Necessities. 
arkin Premiums are 
mishing thousands 
homes without cost 
hd are easily obtained 
anyone, in several 
pys—ask how. 


MORRIS CHAIR 
No. 65. 
lished Golden Oak ; or 
rch, polished Mahogany 
nish. Free with $10.00 
wth of Larkin Products. 


MILLIONS SAVE MONEY 


Factory-to-Family dealing, obtaining $20.00 retail 
jue for $10.00, The Larkin Idea is a demonstrated 
becess. Larkin Soaps and other Products are of highest 
mality they. establish a standard of excellence. 
arkin Premiums endure, and please in design, work- 
anshipand finish, Products and Premiums sent on 
lirty Days’ Trial; money refunded if quality of any 
icle is not entirely satisfactory. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY TABLE No. 75. 


Polished Golden Quartered Oak. 
Free with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


$1.00 A MONTH 


orten months obtains $10.00 worth of Larkin Products 
nd a $10.00 Premium FREE, through a Larkin Club- 
pf-Ten. orm a Club with nine of your neighbors—a 

pular, profitable plan. Organizers liberally re- 
arded. Ask about it. : 


Send for Premium List No. 47 


ver 600 Premiums—everything most homes require 
for comfort and pleasure. 


Relieves pain, reduces inflammation, checks 
severe bleeding, by the use of 


PONDS EXTRACT 


Bold only én sealed bottles under buff wrapper. 
4 Accept no Substitute. 
Ponp’s Exrracr Co, offers three prizes of $25, $15 and 
$10 respectively, to the three persons sending, on or be- 
fore December ist, 1904, the t number of words 
which rhyme with ‘‘ Bztract.” 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





A FATAL ERROR 


A man steps into your office, draws up 
his chair, and talks right into your face. 
His breath is offensive. Your only thought is 
how to get rid of him and his business. You 
cut him short with, ‘‘I am not interested.’’ 


SOZODONT 


is essential to one whose breath is not pure 
and sweet. Penetrating the little crevices, 
it deodorizes, sweetens and purifies them, 
and makes you feel genteel and clean-cut. 


. 3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER PASTE. 











Larkin Co. - ~- Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 














FOR SALE! 
A BEAUTIFUL WINTER HOME 


At Clearwater, Florida. 








Large new residence with every modern 
convenience, artesian water, situated on 
beautiful bluff overlooking Clearwater Bay 
and the Gulf. of Mexico. “Gulf Haven” 
was built by its late owner, recently deceas- 
ed, for his own use, and there is no more 
charming place of winter residence on the 
West Coast; beautiful grounds, magnificent 
oaks, abundance of bearing orange trees, 
lemons, grape-fruit and other tropical fruits, 
shubbery and flowers—6co feet of private 

jer, concrete sea wall, bath house, etc. 

ithin thirty miles of Tampa, two miles 
from the Belleview Hotel, one of the finest 
of the Plant Hotels, and on the Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R., with through trains from 
Jacksonville. 

Clearwater is one of the most attractive 
and popular of the West Coast Winter 
Resorts, with a high and healthful location. 


For detail of description, price, 
terms, etc., address 


G. B. SCOTT, Executor 
916 Century Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for maki 
100 coples” fro from eS and § 


complete hastioniee’ 
cap size, w posit on ten 
(10) days’ tri a 

- CW discount of 84%, or voce $5 net 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY —s_—™ 


WING to booth, a well-established, profitable manufacturing 

business of staple small goods for sale, low. $30,000 needed 

for purchase and additional capital. The business can be rapidly 

extended on very profitable goods. With right parties will retain 
part interest if wished. Address Box 150, East Orange, NJ. 


ES 
\ 


MEETING 


ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANGISCGO 
RAILROAD GOMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Octcber 14, 

Notice is hereby given that the regular annual meeting 
of the Stockholders of the ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRAN. 
CISCO RAILROAD COMPANY, for the election of 
Directors, and for the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the meeting, will be held on Monday, 
November 14th, 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, in 
the principal office of the Company, in the Frisco Building, 
corner of Ninth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, 

The transfer books for all classes of the Company’ 8 stock 
will be closed in New York at the close of business on 
Friday, October 14th, 1904, and will remain closed until 
the opening of business on Tuesday, November 15th, 1904. 


A. J. DAVIDSON, President. 
F. H. HAMILTON, Secretary. 








DIVIDENDS 


ROGERS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
New York, October Sth, 1904. 

The Board of Directors have this date declared the 
regular quarterly dividend for the quarter ending October 
3ist, 1904, of 14% on the Preferred Capital Stock of this 
Company, to be paid on November Ist, 

They have also declared a dividend of 13% on the Common 
~ 1? Stock of this Company, to be paid on November 
8 ° 

For the purpose of payment of such dividends the stock 
transfer books will be closed October 15th, at noon, until 
November 2d, at 10 A. 

CHARLES H. WERNER, Secretary. 








THE ROCK ISLAND GOMPANY. 


New York, October 18th, 1904. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE on 
the preferred capital stock of The Rock Island Company 
has been declared, payable November Ist, 1904, to stock- 
holders of record October 17th, 1904, on which date the 
transfer books for the preferred stock’ will close, and open 
again October 20th, 1904 
On and after November 34, 1904, the capital stock of 
The Rock Island Company will be transferred at the office 
of the Company, No. 71 Broadway, New York. To facilitate 
this change the transfer books for both the preferred and 
common stock will close October 28th, and open November 
3d, 1904, G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 





THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


New York, October 
The Board of Directors has declared a divide 
dividend No. 8) on the COMMON Stock of this 
of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, payable De 
ist, 1904, out of surplus net earnings, to ho 
COMMON Stock as re; = at the close of the t 
books on November 10t e transfer } 


the COMMON Stock war be closed at three o "clock B 
and ea. be 


on November 10th, 1904, 
o’clock A. M. on December 3 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of 09 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Tre: 


5 Nassau Street, New York ¢ 


reopened 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE & TELEGR 
GOMP ANY. 


A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLAW 
share will be paid on Saturday, October 15th, 1 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 30th, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from October 
October 14th, 1904, both days included. 


WM. RB. DRIVER, 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
42 Broadway, New York, October 6th, 1904. 

The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber ( 
this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
CENT, on the preferred stock of this company from the nete 
for the fiscal year beginning April ist, 1904, to stockhol 
record at 3 P. M., November 30th, 1904, payable December Lith, 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at-3 P. ¥ 
Wednesday, November 30th, 1904, and reopen at 10 A. M. on 


ber 16th, 1994 
— JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Tress 


FINANCIAL 
IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGA( 


FoR SAZBE. 
To net investor 52. 


KIRKVILLE SAVINGS BANK, Kirkville,| 
OUR CUSTOME 


33 YEARS five TEs? 
Iowa Farm Loan Morts 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addr 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Ch 
Home Office Established |1871. Iowa Falls, lows. 














Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, © oo SS - 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
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he MIDDLESEX 


BanKing Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


bentures and First Mortgage. 


upon Real Estate. oe. 
HARI STUYVESANT FISH Vice 
ps't, GILBE PRT McKEON 


eSWIN, Cashier, WILLIAM O 8, Ass’t srt Caahler, FRED. 


N 
ICK 0. FOXCROFT, Ase’t Cashier WILLIAM 
hier, MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


he National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856, 
Gusta and Sarplus, brand ge 


29th YEAR 





wee vi 
John E. Borne, Lewis Case Ledy. ard. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


1A §$ SAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


DHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


its, Jan. ist, 1904, - $33,590,999.39 
abilities, « - © o - 30,943,508.01 
rplus, - « - * - 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
Ew YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
1850 THE 1904 


lled States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
DHN P, MUNN, M. D. e President 








FINANOE COMMITTEB. 
RSR.PLUM, - - x ‘ 
RENCE H. KELSEY, 

AM H. PORTER, 


Leather 
Pres't Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
smoke ONTRACTS with this well-established and 

ssive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
f only au immediate return for their work, but also an 
‘Teasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
8 are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
UCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 

oe ay, New York City. 


sets Over “ . . 
rance in force over 


$8,600,000 
« $45,000,000 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1843, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollare 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

THEO, P. JOHNSON, 4 d Vice-Pres’t. 
STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secy. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, 


“ $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, © ” 


32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Bn policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
b: usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY wee" 1,000. 
Capital Stock all om 


Re-Insurance Rese: it 
Unsettled Losses ‘and. Other claim... ......,0ccccccceses ie Bit 


Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 eaaexeas be 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the . strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 


Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker, Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


**Insure in an American Company.’’ 





Provident Savings Life.) State Mutu 


E. W. SCOTT, President. Life Assurance Company : 
346 Broadway, New York OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, Presiden 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted January rst, 1904. 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active | ASSETS - Zt $23,249, 
business men. Permanent, giving alarge amount | LIABILITIES, . - - - - - 21,064, 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran | SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185 


teeing at low cost against loss by death while Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and g 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially | teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


provides for practical wants. NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
- > Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Ag 


= Washington PERHAPS 


Life Insurance Co. you know all about it and already have life ‘ 


ance “ up to the limit.” If so, good ; but howl 
so at all? You may have only very vague n¢ 
OF NEW YORK on the subject; quite time ven loa into it 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN Lire IM 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., | Graham H. Brewer, ANCE CoMPANY OF NEw York, a colossalé 

President Vice-President pany without superior, will bring you inform 
J) Send one. 






































